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N RETROSPECT, the pre-dawn 
days of our Society contain ele- 
ments of high humor and naiveté. Like 
all budding organizations, with un- 
bounded enthusiasm and reform in the 
air we were unfettered by any thought 
of the realities of life. Those were the 
days when theories were bandied about 
by many whose short-lived enthusiasm 
could lead them in ways which were 
entirely dependent upon that unknown 
quantity — the generosity and vision of 
sponsors. One such way assumed the 
grant of a large tract of land in a quiet 
and remote section of New Jersey, 
upon which studios could be so built 
that their comparative isolation would 
permit the “dedicated” artists to func- 
tion without hindrance from the world. 
A related idea assumed that those who 
would benefit from this artistic isolation 
might form a sort of fringe Order whose 
members would wear a distinctive garb, 
with a knotted rope (hand-woven, of 
course) to produce the proper effect of 
defiance of the world at large. 

Soon these founding fathers of the 
Society were obliged to face the facts, 
of life, and it was at this point, in 1928 
that our chaplain, Father John La- 
Farge, s J, appears on the scene. Again 
in retrospect it can be realized how for- 
tunate we were in having Father La- 
Farge assume the role of chaplain to 
the fledgling Society. The wise guidance 
of a lay organization, particularly one 
devoted to the religious arts, is not an 
easy matter. It can become sticky if 
the guide is inclined to run interfer- 
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ence in matters beyond his competence, 
or when his notion of prudence acts as a 
damper on artistic liberty. In Father 
LaFarge the Society was blessed with a 
chaplain who could give needed guid- 
ance not only in matters where the 
authority of the Church is paramount 
but also in those areas of art where 
understanding leads to that generous 
atmosphere in which the artist can 
properly operate. 


‘THROUGHOUT the years Father 
LaFarge has been a sure guide in those 
intangible ways that allow freedom and 
the reasonable exercise of responsibil- 
ity. A concern for rubrical niceties was 
evident in those early years of our So- 
ciety’s activities. A circular tabernacle, 
a baldachino, laceless altars, all these 
were evidences of progress, and success 
it was indeed if the pastor of a reno- 
vated church banished a certain type 
of statuary and eliminated at least a 
major portion of stenciled decoration. 
But we were still in the thrall of deriva- 
tive architecture. Later, opportunities 
for travel afforded by lecture engage- 
ments gave us the opportunity to 
break through the shell of a parochial 
attitude; it gradually became possible 
to find more interesting material for 
publication. Slowly the editorial files 
were replenished more through personal 
contact than by having textual or illus- 
trative material come in unsolicited. 
Again it was Father LaFarge’s wise 
direction that helped us to overcome 
the pressure of many who felt that the 
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magazine should be a medium to re- 
cord whatever was being built in the 
United States. Little by little convic- 
tions in matters of religious art gained 
ground; material of little positive inter- 
est was less often printed, and the quar- 
terly slowly began to appeal to those 
who valued a high degree of creative- 
ness and design. 


THE 1950s have been the golden edi- 
torial age. It has become more and 
more evident that the narrow parochi- 
alism we encountered is on the wane. 
It is a pity when we suffer from indiffer- 
ence and complacency, because the 
enthusiasms of the moment need the 
corrective and balance of an enlight- 
ened and dynamic opposition. 

Thanks to grants from a_ private 
foundation, travel to many parts of the 
world has been possible, and the result 
has been an accumulation of valuable 
material and personal contacts through 
which we can keep in touch with vital 
currents of religious art in the Universal 
Church. 

All through the skein of the Society’s 
activities the influence of our chaplain 
has remained steadfast. His encourage- 
ment has placed a variety of trying cir- 
cumstances in their proper perspective. 
On the seventeenth of November a 
devoted group of the Society’s members 
and friends of Father John gathered at 
dinner to honor his eighty years of 
perennial youth and to pay him the 
tribute of their affection and respect. 
Ad multos annos. 
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Ivan Mestrovic on Christian Art 


With an Introduction by VALENTINE A. MCINNEs, O P 


rT IS rare in the world of art that an “¥* tween my views and the views of the 


artist runs the risk of putting into 
words the ideals which have inspired his 
art. He knows only too well how diffi- 
cult it is to express himself in his chosen 
medium, much less to speak about it. 
This becomes even more difficult when 
the artist is a sculptor, and when Eng- 
lish is not his native tongue. 

Yet even the artist has a natural de- 
sire to explain, if not his art, at least the 
ideals that have inspired his art. And 
who is better qualified to perform this 
task than Ivan Mestrovic? In the spring 
of 1954, Mestrovic set forth in a speech 


his thoughts on Christian art. This ad- 


dress was in response to the presentation 
to him of the Christian Culture Award 
Medal, given each year by Assumption 
University of Windsor, Canada. 

Despite the lapse of time, his words 
are as significant today as they were 
when he first uttered them. His message 
is that of a Christian artist to the Chris- 
tian faithful interested in art. But this 
in no way limits its appeal, because 
being Christian it is meant for everyone. 

There follow excerpts from his speech 
of acceptance, given in Saint Denis 
Hall, Assumption University of Wind- 
sor. Both Ivan Mestrovic and the Rev- 
erend J S Murphy, cs B, director of the 
Christian culture series, have given per- 
mission to have the address published 
for the first time in LirurcicAL Arts. 
The following text and other addresses 
of the Christian culture series will be 
published soon by Helicon Press, under 
the title Christianity and Culture. 

Since this award has been granted to 
me primarily for my religious works, 
may I be allowed to confine my remarks 
to this field? 

Even in my first creative days I was 
aware of the fact that sculpture is a way 
of expressing one’s feeling or the feelings 
of the national and ideological group 
to which the artist belongs. However, I 
must admit that in my youthful passion 
for creating, I had no time or desire to 
subject these feelings to a closer scrutiny 
and analysis. I selected for my works the 
themes from life as I saw it, or as I 
imagined it to be. But I soon came to the 
realization that a wide gap existed be- 


ideological group to which I thought I 


“belonged. Moreover, I noted a wide di- 


vergence of views among those supposed 
companions of mine. This prompted in 
me another thought. Was it possible to 
accomplish anything significant and 
lasting in the field of creative art if one’s 
feeling and basic convictions are chaotic, 
if they are not anchored in some unify- 
ing idea that transcends time and out- 
lives both us and old epochs? I may say 
here, parenthetically, that many mod- 
ern artists seem to fail to realize that the 
expressing of one’s own subjective and 
ephemeral feelings without some deeper 
philosophy of life cannot result in any- 
thing enduring. Their works seem to be 
the product of a state of mind that can 
be described as follows: “I want to 
create something different but do not 
know as yet what . . .”, or, “I want to 
express myself, but am uncertain as to 
what self is . . .” 

Going back to my story, I discovered 
very early in my development that I 
could not subscribe to the slogan L’art 
pour art (art for art’s sake), the view 
that was then almost universally held; 
that art should serve beauty and esthetic 
pleasure alone. I asked myself: What 
constitutes beauty? Is every aspect of 
life beautiful? Is everything beautiful 
that has been created in visual art and 
poetry? For instance, is everything beau- 
tiful in Dante’s Inferno or Michelangelo’s 
Last Judgment? Obviously not, if by 
beauty we mean that which is pleasing 
to the eye and delightful to the mind. 
What then is beauty? Is it not the same 
as goodness, as the Greeks thought? Or, 
should not the order be reversed so that 
the good embraces the beautiful, i.e., 
that the beautiful is only that which is 
good, or more precisely, that which 
aims at the greatest common good? 

The artistically effective, then, is not 
the same as the beautiful. Besides the 
forms and lines which give joy and de- 
light to the eye and mind, there are 
those which are not pleasing. The latter 
are needed to make the former stand 
out. Discords are there to throw har- 
mony into focus. 

Such questions have tormented my 


mind, as they probably have many of 
my contemporaries in the beginning of 
our century. In vain did I search for 
answers to these problems in the books 
of professional estheticians and philoso- 
phers. Despite their best intentions, I 
could clearly see that they themselves 
had no solutions. 


MEANWHILE some momentous 
events were taking place in the world, 
and I took an active part in them. Be- 
fore and after the first world war I had 
thrown in my lot with one side of the 
conflict, in the conviction that it fought 
for human ideals, a more humane social 
order, equality, justice, and freedom for 
all men and for all nations. But my ex- 


periences during that war led me to the 


realization that this was not the case 
even for the side with which I was asso- 
ciated. For there were cruelty and false 
propaganda on both sides. I realized 
that evil cannot be combatted by an- 
other evil, and that harmony cannot be 
established by sowing discord and 
preaching hatred. War, no matter who 
wages it, is a common evil which re- 
duces men to a half-animal status and 
destroys all human values, both mate- 
rial and spiritual. 

Perplexed and confused, I retired to 
a small neutral country to try to find, at 
least, a solution to my personal spiritual 
problems. 

With me I took a book which in my 
childhood I had read without a great 
deal of understanding; only the memory 
of its poetic beauty had still lingered in 
my mind. But now I understood it; I 
knew that this book contained not only 
unmatched beauty but also the pro- 
foundest wisdom. The book was the 
New Testament. 

Inspired by the great drama of the 
Son of God becoming flesh, I started to 
work on the themes taken from the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth. It was then that 
I carved in wood the scene of the cruci- 
fixion. Many people did not like it, be- 
cause it was not esthetically pleasing. 
They found the crucified Christ too 
emaciated and disfigured. But the cruci- 
fixion scene was not meant to represent 
the historical Jesus nor His supreme 
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sacrifice. It was intended¥to depictzthe 
crucifixion of His idea, the perversion 
and disfiguration of the teachings for 
which He came into this world and for 
which He died on the cross. 

There are more and more people to- 

day who have come to the conclusion 
that one of the main causes of the tragic 
events of the recent past as well as those 
which loom on the horizon is the fact 
that modern man has all but forgotten 
the great teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The blame for this rests not only 
on our contemporary despotisms, but, 
unfortunstely, on a long list of talented 
men of science and art who have not 
foreseen the corroding implications and 
destructive consequence of their doc- 
trines. This atmosphere of disbelief, this 
tragic state of man cut off from the very 
axis which holds and moves everything, 
has had repercussions in all domains of 
human activity, including that of art, 
which in the most significant periods of 
civilization worked hand in hand with 
religion — an ennobling and spiritual- 
izing factor of human life. 
* Christian civilization, in our day, 
finds itself locked in a mortal struggle 
with the forces of secularism in varying 
forms and degrees. Many people fail to 
realize that Christianity, by waging the 
fight for its principles, defends also the 
foundations of the democratic way of 
life; for the concept of the dignity of 
each man and the equality of all men 
stands and falls with the Christian view 
that man is created in the image of God. 
Thus the Church is in the front line of 
the battle against the onslaughts on 
human freedom. 


A MOMENT ago I mentioned my 
wood carving of the scene of the cruci- 
fixion. The piece of wood on which I 
carved the crucifixion has an interesting 
story which I would like to share with 
you. I was in Geneva when I was seized 
by the desire to carve the crucifixion. 
Every available piece of oak had been 
bought by the factory which manu- 
factured rifle butts presumably for both 
warring sides. I had a hard time to ac- 
quire from the factory a few boards for 
reliefs. I was unable to get a whole piece 
of the trunk because they had all been 
sawed off. Finally I discovered one 
trunk that had not been sawed off; it 
was withered and stood there with its 
roots still in the soil — not considered 
good for rifles as its wood was probably 
decayed. When I started to work on it, 
I discovered that it was solid and 
whole. The lumberman told me it had 


been imported. I asked him from where. 
I was surprised to learn that it had come 
from Croatia, my native country. 

That same piece of wood was later 
returned to Croatia, transformed into 
the crucifixion scene. Today it stands 
there, in a small chapel, in a country 
where the Catholic Church is being 
crucified daily. The head of that suffer- 
ing Church is Cardinal Stepinac *, my 
compatriot, my dear friend, of whom I 
and all Croats are proud. I am sure that 
our feelings are shared not only by all 
the Catholics throughout the world, but 
by all men of good will everywhere who 
cherish freedom of spirit. 

In vain do the godless and restless 
men who are today making weapons in 


the hope of enslaving the world think 
that the trunk of the Christian tree is 
withered. It will outlive and outlast the 
forces of evil in my native land and 
throughout the whole world. He who 
has conquered death will conquer the 
destruction of his teaching. 

Thank you once more for thinking so 
highly of my modest artistic efforts as 
to consider them a contribution to 
Christian culture, which I would define 
with Saint Paul as consisting of three 
things: Faith, love, and hope. Faith in 
God, love of our fellowmen, and the 
hope in the final victory of good over 
evil. 


*Died February 10, 1960. 


Art and the Church 


SEYMouR FOGEL* 


RT, to fulfill its total function, ob- 
viously has to achieve communi- 
cation with its audience. The burden of 
the success, or lack of success, of art 
communication has always been put 
upon the artist. To a large degree this is 
proper, as he is the creator of both the 
message and the language used to pro- 
ject this message. Since, however, all 
forms of communication require two 
partners, a good share of the responsi- 
bility for understanding also falls upon 
the audience. 

Throughout many thousands of years, 
a language of art communication has 
developed in the form of the delineation 
of representational images. This image 
association has been admirably suited 
to project man’s history, ideas, aspira- 
tions, emotional responses, etc., in a 
manner readily understandable to all. 
Such image-projection was also fairly 
well suited to the inevitable individual 
interpretations and refinements con- 
tributed by each artist in expressing his 
personality and reactions to his time and 
audience. That representational art is 
still used is a tribute to its inherent 
clarity. 

It is perfectly obvious to all people, 
however, that in the past century there 
has been a convulsive effort on the part 
of the artist to reshape his language. 
This upheaval in the arts has touched 
all in its many aspects — in painting, 
sculpture, poetry, architecture, music, 
and literature. In the art of painting 


alone, it has produced such diverse de- 
velopments as cubism, impressionism, 
abstraction, surrealism, purism, and 
non-objective and abstract-expressionist 
forms, among others. Each of these vari- 
ous thrusts and searches on the part of 
the painter has managed to find its 
audience — even though sometimes a 
limited one. Obviously, any language 
that can communicate to any audience, 
no matter what its size, is a valid lan- 
guage, and, as such, requires considera- 
tion. Further, the very fact that a new 
language arises would seem to indicate 
a need for such language. 

It goes without saying that if English 
were the only tongue spoken in the 
world, the audience for writers in that 
language would be world-wide; this is 
still largely the case in regard to repre- 
sentational art. However, it is well 
known that the different languages we 
have in our societies are vitally neces- 
sary because of the subtleties, nuances, 
and feelings expressively inherent in 
each one, which are, in many Cases, 
completely untranslatable, or altered in 
translation. It has been claimed that 
art is a universal language. This is true, 


* Painter, muralist, writer, Mr Fogel has ex- 
hibited his work in every major exhibition of 
painting in the United States; also in South 
America and England as well as in Canada. 
He was a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Texas from 1946 to 1954, and is cur- 
rently vice-president for painting of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York. 
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but not in the limited contest of any 
specific form — rather, in the beauty of 
its underlying truth. 


THE question arises: Why, if repre- 
sentational art has been satisfying to 
man for so long, has the artist in our 
time felt impelled to reshape the very 
essence of his expression? This is quite 
involved, including as it does the 
stimulus of wars, social upheaval, and 
the questioning of precepts and con- 
cepts heretofore accepted as dogma. In 
addition, we certainly must take into 
account the artist’s greater and greater 
understanding of the physical world 
about him through means of communi- 
cation and projection by methods other 
than his major arts. The development 
of the camera, publications, television, 
the motion picture — all have played, 
and continue to play, a part in the self- 
reassessment of his role. 

That some of these latter-day de- 
velopments have become arts in their 
own right has further diminished the 
artist’s stature as the sole projector of 
the image idea. The representational 
image idea of man is so constantly with 
us through all our mass media forms of 
communication that the role of the 
painter in this idiom has become almost 
untenable. That he has been aware of 
this for some time is evident in his re- 
evaluation of himself through his work. 

His being an artist, who must speak 
as one, has led him into a deeper and 
more introspective understanding of his 
role. His search for self-justification and 
realization has led him to explore end- 
lessly areas of the mind, emotions, the 
subconscious and the infinite spirituality 
of man — areas that cannot be touched 
by the mechanical projections of com- 
munication, and only casually by his 
own image-projection. With this, he 
was also faced with the problem of dis- 
covering the plastic means to project 
and communicate his individual dis- 
coveries. No one with any sensitivity can 
deny that this search has not only pro- 
duced an excitement, but also an art as 
infinitely variable as the depth and com- 
plexity of man himself— opening up 
avenues of expression never available 
before. 

Now, this search for self on the part of 
the artist has led him not only into per- 
sonal analysis, but to a fresh under- 
standing of the world about him as well. 
The translation of experience and feel- 
ing into plastic expression has inevitably 
resulted in the creation of new forms, a 
new tempo, a new means — in short, a 


new alphabet, and, in many Cases, a 
new method of projecting this alphabet 
in terms of material and technique. The 
exploration and discovery of new forms 
and ideas has resulted in their infiltra- 
tion into the very design structure of our 
society. Our homes, cars, clothing — 
all show the result of the artist’s con- 
tributions. The design impact of these 
new forms has inevitably broadened the 
understanding of his audience in rela- 
tion to his total art. 

His powers of communication, arising 
from his own needs have slowly but 
surely reached more and more people. 
His abilities as a creative artist have 
been tremendously augmented, for now 
not only does his language consist of 
image projection, but the vast world of 
self and spiritual need is also his to ex- 
plore. And, from the loneliness of being 
just the story-teller he has come to the 
realization of what he is as a total man, 
and has gradually learned to transmit 
his art as language to fulfill the needs of 
his society. 


THIs search for self-realization, and 
the truths discovered in the search, this 
development of the best technical means 
to project these truths, have inevitably 
led him to the Church as one of the 
great places to express plastically his 
new-found abilities. The Church, since 
time immemorial, has always supplied 
the artist with some of his greatest op- 
portunities for expression. Situated as it 
is, bridging the great gap between the 
physical world and the realm of the 
spirit, it has always brought out the 
finest in man’s creative efforts. His 
praise of God have created some of 
man’s richest poetry, his greatest music, 
his greatest painting and sculpture. 
How right that his new-found powers 
of expression should find in the church 
structure an area in which to achieve 
fulfillment. 

Now he can not only fashion the 
traditional image — symbolisms of the 
church, but create his own feelings of 
exaltation and belief. He can con- 
tribute to the mood and spiritual uplift 
of the church structure his great aware- 
ness of the therapy inherent in the 
proper use of color and form. He can 
help to raise the eyes of his fellow-man 
upward by the very movement of his 
plastic forms. In short, he can begin to 
help to release, both in himself and his 
audience, that intangible but very real 
quality of the human spirit. 

With this new-found freedom of ex- 
pression has come the responsibility and 


challenge to accept his role as a major 
contributor in the very creation of his 
houses of worship. That this challenge is 
manifold goes without saying. His strug- 
gle to find his language has now been 
extended in the battle to relate this 
language to the community objectives. 
His need for greater audience participa- 
tion must surmount the traditional re- 
luctance of society to change its atti- 
tudes and attempt to understand new 
things. In addition, the combatting of 
the pragmatic attitude of so many of our 
architects and their slavish dedication 
to outmoded forms and ideas, also pre- 
sents a tremendous challenge. 

That these obstacles are slowly but 
surely crumbling, as they must, is ob- 
vious in any study of our new religious 
architecture. The gradual understand- 
ing of the communicative powers of 
painting and sculpture when used for 
their own sake is becoming more and 
more widespread. No longer are they 
restricted to mere illumination or em- 
bellishment. The original premise that 
the act of communication requires two 
parties is more than fulfilled when the 
artist paints not representationally and 
not abstractly, but when he simply re- 
leases himself. This release, unmasking 
as it does the inner man, is as neces- 
sarily incomplete as are all men. But 
this incompleteness invites audience 
participation as a means of achieving 
completeness. Each viewer of a work of 
art of this kind tries to partake in his 
own way, and thus he participates by 
supplying his individual interpretation 
and answers, based upon his own needs 
and personality. The act of communica- 
tion is then completed —just as any 
house dedicated to the worship of God 
is only complete when the individual 
enters and, in prayer, supplies the ful- 
fillment of purpose and consummation. 

That this phenomenon of personal 
expression is not restricted just to the 
painter and sculptor is readily apparent 
in our current church architecture. This 
impelling need for expression, existing 
as a tremendous ground swell in all our 
arts must find release. The current 
forms in church architecture push and 
strain, they soar and twist. They strug- 
gle in exact relation to man’s own 
struggle for release. They attempt to 
relate the building for the worship of 
God physically to its purposes. They at- 
tempt, for our own time, our own needs, 
our own technology, and our own eco- 
nomics, to create our maximum expres- 
sion. That is — those architects who are 
sensitive to these needs do this. 
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That some of the magnificent cathe- 
drals of the past more than hold their 
own is completely academic. We cannot 
duplicate them, nor should we. Our 
physical situation and needs are not 
theirs. The important thing is intention 
and belief, and an awareness of what a 
church should, and can, be —and a 
further awareness of what art for the 
Church can, and should, be. When we 
reach that point, then the interior of a 
place of worship will be a truly trans- 
forming experience in that man will not 
only communicate with God, but also 
with his fellow men through his arts. 


Tuis intuitive, this natural, this crea- 
tive release of the forms of art when used 
integrally in architecture carried with 


it, however, the need for responsibility 
— responsibility in relation to. environ- 
ment and function. Here the heart and 
mind must work as one. The transforma- 
tion of any creative impulse to an ex- 
acting and protracted situation requires 
the utmost discipline on the part of the 
artist in relation to material and crafts- 
manship. The magnificence of Chartres, 
with all its grandeur and expression, is 
not diminished by the fidelity and bril- 
liance of its workmanship. It is en- 
hanced by it, and all of us who profit 
from its beauty are thankful for its 
permanence. 

When the painter and sculptor of our 
times discover what they regard as a 
truth, the resultant work should not be 
a fugitive one. If it is a real truth, it 


should be available not only for today 
and tomorrow, but for posterity ’ as 
well. In this most exacting of the arts, 
painting for architecture, the brilliant 
illumination of an idea, a feeling must 
be sustained throughout the entire 
course of the work. It must end when the 
idea itself ends, but it must end as. a 
result indicative of care, devotion, and 
skill. 

True painting and sculpture are acts 
of creativity, of intuition, understand- 
ing, and skill. True architecture is 
born and grows from the same basic 
source. True understanding on the part 
of people can only occur when a work of 
art is presented to them on this basis. 
When it is, there will be nothing further 
to say. There will be merely experience. 


Religious Art in the United States * 


HE universality of the mission of 

the Church throughout the world 
has always been a commonplace — an 
accepted fact. The universality of the 
arts is a corollary of an expanding uni- 
verse at all levels of human activity. 
This universality is perhaps more pro- 
nounced in the field of architecture; the 
arts of painting, stained glass, sculp- 
ture, and others, still preserve some of 
the national elements which made 
those arts great in past ages. 

It may not occur to Europeans that 
Americans could entertain any in- 
feriority complex. In matters of art, 
however, I fear we must accept the 
charge, and we can accept it with good 
grace since, in truth, the basic reason 
for it came to us from Europe. In the 
early days of our country’s existence 
the expansion to the west and the need 
for hard and difficult living produced 
conditions hardly conducive to the 
spread of art. These pioneer conditions 
seldom led to the creation of beauty, 
and insofar as religious art and archi- 
tecture were concerned it can be said 
that, in the United States, we began 
under the cloud of post-renaissance ex- 
aggerations, further aggravated by the 
execrable taste of the Victorian era. 

Prior to the first world war the 
Church in the United States had, by 
and large, devoted its energies to the 
spread of the faith and its preservation 
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in a largely Protestant national atmos- 
phere. The steady stream of immigra- 
tion from many parts of Catholic 
Europe brought to the United States 
peoples who, although long under the 
influence of the great architecture of 
their homelands, were’ not necessarily 
conscious of its importance in their 
daily life. Indeed, cultural life in the 
new land was too subservient to daily 


needs to lead to any considerations of 


artistic values. The appreciation of 
artistic values was peripheral and super- 
ficial, and largely based on that nos- 
talgia which was to plague us for many 
decades. 

As a reaction to the spate of Victorian 
gothic and other pseudo-styles, there 
was an attempt, prior to the first world 
war, to turn back the architectural 
clock. This reaction was led by en- 
thusiasts who were convinced that the 
salvation of the religious arts could only 
come through a return to the norms 
which produced the glories of the mid- 
dle ages. In a way this attitude was 
based on a sincere desire to sweep away 
the accumulation of mediocre stylistic 
architecture which dotted the Ameri- 
can landscape but, unfortunately, it 
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of Artists, organized by the Catholic Academy 
in Bavaria and the SIAC, (Secretariat Inter- 
national des Artistes Catholiques), a section of 
PAX ROMANA — Munich, July 29, 1960. 


also contained all the seeds of its own 
failure, since it was essentially a look 
backward. It was an attempt to instill 
life into the ashes of a glorious. past; to 
interpret tradition in the light of a static 
recall. to archeology rather than as a 
dynamic and ever forward-looking in- 
spiration. i Soap TE : 
It is ironic to think that this submis- 
sion to the tenets of past ages coincided, 
in the United States, with the flowering 
of that intense display of imaginative 
and .venturesome commercial spirit 
which forged ahead to a glamorous 
future and the accumulation of those 
great fortunes which were the basis for 
that artistic inferiority complex men- 
tioned a moment ago. It was then that 
our millionnaires built those monu- 
ments of architectural pomposity — 
Venetian palaces, English castles, and 
French chateaux — all filled with “ob- 
jets dart” which. European dealers 


-were delighted to unload on the newly- 


favored children of fortune. In retro- 
spect it was a blessing that the wealth 
of the land did not at once fall into the 
hands of our Catholic people. By and 
large those of the Catholic faith who 
emigrated to the United States were 
poor, and the building up of the physical 
fabric of the Church was, of necessity, 
of a humble nature. 

By the time the years had brought a 
relative financial prosperity to the 
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Catholic community, the building of 
new churches was firmly in the hands 
of the archeologists, and the general 
climate of art gave validity to an es- 
capist conception of religious archi- 
tecture. Clergy and people worshipped 
the golden calf of architectural sterility. 


“THE Holy Year of 1950 was perhaps 

the turning point in this evolution in 
the United States. For this reason, 
among many others, I welcome the 
gracious invitation of the Katholische 
Akademie in Bayern to take part in this 
international congress of the arts as the 
representative from the United States, 
and to report on the state of affairs in 
that country. The invitation comes at a 
particularly opportune time. It can 
now be safely said that religious art 
and architecture in the United States 
have reached a degree of maturity. 
There has been a decided upsurge of 
interest in these matters. Thirty years 
ago our architects were barely emerg- 
ing from the strait-jacket of archeol- 
ogy that has so hampered creative 
work. I will not attempt at this time to 
point out the fallacies of much of the 
European art and architecture of the 
same period, nor the growth of that 
fraternity of commercial houses in 
France, England, Italy, and Germany 
whose products filled the churches of 
the United States with the horrors 
which have falsified and prostituted the 
artistic understanding of generations of 
our clergy. 

During the period immediately prior 
to the first world war, and during the 
years of deceptive prosperity which fol- 
lowed that war, the churches in the 
United States basked in the architectu- 
ral spotlight of the pseudo-gothic and 
the pseudo-romanesque. The outward 
forms of those styles were cleverly imi- 
tated but the structural soundness which 
made the great cathedrals monuments 
of structural genius and virtuosity be- 
came a hollow shell of steel beams, 
plaster vaults, fake buttresses, and all 
the other miserable accoutrements of 
colossal architectural lies. The ava- 
lanche of the products of commercial- 
ism which came to the United States 
from Europe and which, later, became 
entrenched through the establishment 
of branches of these European firms, 
have been the poison which has made 
progress so difficult. 

All this is a matter of history and I 
mention it here only because it is a part 
of the story of the evolution of religious 
art and architecture in the United 


States. The great depression of 1929 
was really the opening gun in the ad- 
vance of religious art. The subsequent 
financial stringency in many dioceses 
was in reality a blessing in disguise, 
since it made it more and more difficult 
to build churches in which elements of 
nonsensical structural value were too 
much of a drain on the limitations of 
the budget. 


IF WE look at the history of archi- 
tecture we find that each age produced 
a distinctive architecture, informed by 
elements of design from far and near 
but without any particular reference to 
style as we have come to accept it today. 
Art and architecture were always 
modern in their time, and were modern 
in the best sense of the word because 
no one called them so. Architecture was 
unconsciously modern; it is when we 
become consciously modern that our 
troubles begin. So it is that the history 
of architecture, in time, furnished us 
with continued evidence that the great 
architects of the past worked out their 
problems with imagination, daring, 
creativeness, a sense of proportion, and 
some intuition. 

Today we badly stand in need of that 
daring, imagination, and creative in- 
tuition of great architects and artists. 
Because of the greatly accelerated 
tempo of the times we are faced with a 
challenge, because we must seek the 
revival of the artistic climate of past 
ages amidst the chaotic conditions of 
the present and also escape the tendency 
to fall into the extremes of unbridled 
self-expression. In our consideration of 
a truly creative art we can draw a dis- 
tinction between what is idiosyncratic 
or undisciplined sentimentalism in the 
art of our day and that which is an 
honest and legitimate effort to make all 
the arts effective in the service of the 
Church, and therefore of the com- 
munity. 

If we wish to give way to reason in 
these matters we must naturally place 
first things first. Since we are particularly 
concerned with architecture as it affects 
the physical fabric of the Catholic 
Church, we can leave the level of art 
proper and reach for the higher level 
of the liturgy. Insofar as the artist is 
concerned, this liturgy can be taken to 
mean an atmosphere, a climate, in- 
formed by the fact that it is the official 
worship of the Church. We know that 
the word /iturgy comes from the Greek, 
meaning the people and work. If a 
Greek citizen did some kind of work 


which was for the benefit of the people, 
he was said to have performed a liturgia, 
and he was himself called a liturgist. It 
was a work to be done, at his own ex- 
pense, for the good of the people. In 
the course of time the words “liturgy” 
and “liturgist” became greatly re- 
stricted in their meaning and were ap- 
plied only in the sphere of religion. 
But they still meant religious arcs 
which had the distinguishing qualities 
of “liturgy” in the original sense; 
namely, they were works done by some 
individual person, for the good of the 
people and needing the collaboration 
of all the people. 

It surely follows, then, that many 
planning and design problems can be 
solved by a return to first principles 
based on the liturgy; that is, art in its 
relation to and in the service of that 
liturgy. In this sense we can claim that 
the well-known formula form follows 
function takes on a reasonable meaning. 

A moment ago I mentioned the ava- 
lanche of those miserable products of 
so-called religious art which came to us 
from Europe and which have been re- 
sponsible for the low level of taste 
among so many of the clergy in the 
United States. I am aware that this 
avalanche continues, but we can be 
grateful for the growing results of a new 
wave of European influence which has 
given us a new direction in the evolu- - 
tion of religious art. I refer to the litur- 
gical influence which has come to us 
these past thirty years, from Germany, 
Austria, Belgium. And here, in Munich, 
I deem it a privilege to pay my respects 
to one whose influence has been great 
wherever the liturgy, in its relation to 
art, has been understood and appre- 
ciated. I refer to Father Romano 
Guardini. In his little book The Spirit of 
the Liturgy, which I read in 1927, I 
found a passage which has been my 
lodestar since those early years: ‘“The 
Church has not built up the Opus Dei 
for the pleasure of forming beautiful 
symbols, choice language, and graceful, 
stately gestures, but she has done it — 
insofar as it is not completely devoted - 
to the worship of God — for the sake 
of our desperate spiritual need. It is to 
give expression to the events of the 
Christian’s inner life: the assimilation, 
through the Holy Ghost, of the life of 
the creature to the life of God in Christ; 
the actual and genuine rebirth of the 
creature into a new existence; the 
development and nourishment of this 
life, its stretching forth from God in the 
Blessed Sacrament and the means of 
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grace, towards God in prayer and sacri- 
fice; and all this in the continual re- 
newal of Christ’s life in the course of the 
ecclesiastical year. The fulfilment of all 
these processes by the set form of lan- 
guage, teaching, and instruments, their 
revelation, teaching, accomplishment 
and acceptance by the faithful, together 
constitute the liturgy. We see, then, 
that it is primarily concerned with 
reality, with the approach of a real 
creature to a real God, and with the 
profoundly real and serious matter of 
redemption. There is here no question 
of creating beauty, but of finding salva- 
tion for stricken humanity. Here truth 
is at stake, and the fate of the sole and 
real — yes, ultimately the only real — 
life. All this is what must be revealed, 
expressed, sought after, found, and im- 
parted by every possible means and 
method: and when this is accomplished, 
lo! it is turned into beauty.” 

As a corollary to this fine statement 
we have the words of the great abbot 
of Maria Laach, Dom Ildefons Her- 
wegen: “The liturgy has developed into 
a work of art; it was not deliberately 
formed as such by the Church. The 
liturgy bore within itself so much of the 
seed of beauty that it was of itself bound 
to flower ultimately. But the internal 
principle which controlled the form of 
that flowering was the essence of Chris- 
tianity.” (Das Kunstprinzip der Liturgie, 
page 18. Padernorn, 1916). 


WE SEE, therefore, that the spiritual 
quality given to what we may call the 
emotional impact of the liturgy, results 
in art, in beauty. That is what I had in 
mind when I remarked that the liturgy 
can be taken to mean an atmosphere, 
a climate, a frame of mind. These are 
the intangibles, but how important! 
These intangibles, this frame of mind, 
this spiritual world in which the soul 
can live according to its nature, can 
now help the architect and the artist to 
overcome that sterility which engulfs so 
much work today. 

After the depression in the United 
States, and more particularly in recent 
decades, economic conditions — per- 
haps even more than any convictions in 
the matter — have dictated a radical 
change in architecture, whether of a 
secular or religious nature. It was no 
longer possible to design churches in a 
pastiche of past styles, since the struc- 
tural and decorative forms which were 
characteristics of those styles became 
impossible of realization in the face of 
rising costs. Simplicity became a neces- 


sity. Gone were the props which allowed 
architects of mediocre talent to hide 
their lack of imagination behind a 
facade of meaningless ornamentation. 
During the past ten years much excel- 
lent work has been done in the United 
States but, curiously enough, the major 
part of it has been done by non- 
Catholic architects, with a few excep- 
tions, of course. The reason for that 
seeming paradox is not too hard to find. 
It is simply that the old guard of 
Catholic architects — those whose work 
has been consistently unimaginative, 
therefore safe, and those whose ig- 
norance of liturgical concepts, and even 
indifference to the liturgy itself, have 
stultified any progress — have become 
so immured in their complacency that 
they were willing to repeat mistakes ad 
nauseam, whereas many non-Catholic 
architects, free from misconceptions 
and ingrained notions, were free to 
make the necessary inquiries from their 
clients and so begin their study with a 
clean slate. 

Another reason may be that the ad- 
vent of simplicity in design has left the 
architect face to face with his talent, 
and this, in turn, led him to solve his 
problem first on the undoubted primacy 
of the liturgy; then, on the basis of the 
accumulated and deep knowledge of 
art. This change from a phase of 
pseudo-archeology to that of creative 
and imaginative design has left the die- 
hards high and dry on the shore of 
their insufficiencies, so that now they 
retreat behind poor copies of the new 
idiom in architectural design — hence 
the appearance of so many badly de- 
signed buildings labelled modern. But I 
imagine that this paradoxical duality 
exists in many countries. 

There is one difference that must be 
observed between present conditions in 
the United States and those in Europe 
generally. The long tradition of great 
art in European countries produced, in 
time, a climate of art which has, per- 
force, been lacking in the United States. 
A moment ago I observed that pioneer 
conditions in that country were seldom 
conducive to the creation of beauty 
and, if we except the colonial archi- 
tecture in the East and the Spanish 
mission architecture on the West coast 
(both were importations anyway), there 
was no indigenous tradition upon which 
to draw for any evolution of art or 
architecture. 

In the secular field much great work 
has been done, but insofar as the 
Church is concerned we have too long 


labored under the heavy hand of 
‘static’ tradition — a tradition which, 
in the main, was associated with an un- 
thinking and slavish acceptance of 
European norms, and this at a time 
when Europe herself was beginning to 
see merit in a vital and fresh approach 
to these problems. 

It would seem, too, that the con- 
troversy in the United States became 
involved in sentimental semantics. The 
words modern, tradition, style, have too 
often served as a smoke-screen to hide 
the weakness of this sentimental attach- 
ment to a dead past. In truth, however, 
can we not readily agree that tradition 
in art, as in life, is a continuing and a 
dynamic influence? In fact, I feel that 
it is precisely the liturgy that conditions 
our proper understanding of these words 
modern and tradition as they relate to the 
evolution of the arts. This understand- 
ing may have been intuitive in the 
great architects of the past; at any rate, 
I cannot find, in any history of art with 
which I am familiar, any reference to 
style or any other frozen concept such 
as we have come to accept today. It 
would seem, rather, that art in general 
— in the past and certainly before the 
nineteenth century — was modern in 
its day. Instead of building in a pre- 
conceived style why not build with 
style, with distinction? 


AT THIS point I believe that a quota- 
tion from the English critic, Sir Herbert 
Read, is germane to our subject. It is 
taken from the book A Coat of Many 
Colours: 

Power and transportation have revolu- 
tionized industry; new and more efficient 
materials have been invented and building 
methods free the architect from old re- 
strictions. The architect of today 1s there- 
fore faced with a totally new problem. He 
has new materials and new power and 
with these he has to create a new style, 
not merely as an esthetic fancy, but as a 
practical necessity.... When the problem 
is solved then the architect may begin to 
express his free will and his personality. 
A work of art, like an individual, is a 
variation of a natural order; it 1s never 
the creation in the void. The architect’s 
place and purpose in modern society 1s 
nothing less than the discovery of funda- 
mental laws upon which a later generation 
can safely base its diversions. 

What a challenge! And where should 
such a challenge be met with vigor, 
with imagination, with daring, if not in 
a church? Just as in the normal evolu- 
tion of the liturgy, the beauty of our 
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religious architecture is born today of 
' the necessities of the times, and it is 
only then, as Herbert Read remarks 
that ‘*. . . the architect may begin to ex- 
press his free will and his personality.” 
In other words, he must accept the 
discipline of the task. Such a process 
should lead to beauty! 

There has been a welcome change 
these past ten years in the United 
States. Twenty-five years ago those who 
felt that religious art and architecture 
should share in, indeed should express, 
the changing times, were on the defen- 
sive. They were accused of belittling the 
great achievements of the past; they 
were accused of scorning tradition; they 
were accused of attempting to foist on 
the Church the aberrations of modern- 
ism. Today, however, the precursors 
who saw clearly the practical and 
artistic applications of the liturgy as it 
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EW YORK, JUNE 3, 1960. To 
Princeton University for a jury 
meeting, at the invitation of Professor 
Jean Labatut, director of graduate 
studies in the school of architecture. 
Among the ten candidates for the oral 
presentation for the professional degree 
(MFA) in architecture two were of par- 
ticular interest to me as their theses had 
to do with church planning. Both young 
men had previously called at the office 
to discuss their problems. One, John P 
McGowan, did a good deal of research 
on the “liturgy and its impact on Catho- 
lic architecture.’’ His thesis was a parish 
complex — Saint Thomas a Becket’s, 
Pleasant Hills, Pennsylvania. The other, 
Victor F. Morales, was concerned with 
“Reform within the Catholic Church,” 
based on a comparative study for a 
Dominican “school” and a Franciscan 
“site”, at El Calvario, Havana, Cuba. 
Mr McGowan’s major objective was 
to call attention to the fact that the 
liturgy contains a treasure of tremen- 
dous architectural potential, in the form 
of information, guidance, and inspira- 
tion, for architects involved in the plan- 
ning of Catholic churches. His design 
for a Catholic parish complex was for a 
hilltop site in western Pennsylvania. 
That the liturgy is a major determinant 
in the planning of a church was evi- 


affected the normal and ‘healthy evolu- 
tion of art are on the offensive. It is the 
pseudo-traditionalist, the sentimental 
escapist, who must justify his views. 
Another encouraging sign of the 
times comes from the work of young 
student architects in many American 
universities — the rising generation. It 
has been my good fortune to be a con- 
sultant in the graduate school of archi- 
tecture at Columbia University. In 
conversations and discussions with these 
young men I have found them very 
receptive to a sane and imaginative 
thinking, and all have become con- 
vinced of the validity of the corner- 
stone of their future work — the primacy 
of the liturgy. Once this was clearly 
understood I have found that often all 
other considerations, whether economic, 
structural, or artistic, would fall into 
place in a logical, creative manner. 


denced by several of McGowan’s solu- 
tions: for example, the church proper — 
the nave — kept solely for the service of 
the entire community, the congrega- 
tion; private devotions (stations of the 
Cross, shrines, etc) located in a periph- 
eral chapel; also the baptistry, the 
sacristies, etc. This arrangement can 
result in difficulties of communication 
and access but the basic idea, if solved 
through the discipline of an actual com- 
mission, could’ easily produce a thor- 
oughly liturgical, and therefore reason- 
able plan. (Illustrations opposite page.) 
This approach may seem to be un- 
usual since many churches have been 
planned on the basis of a repetition of 
errors in “‘liturgical”’ thinking and these 
errors, having been unchallenged nine 
times, for example, have finally become 
the norm for the tenth church plan. 
The thesis of Victor Morales was a 
restatement of the truism that the reli- 
gious life has been a constant evolution 
of ideas and methods, always in accord- 
ance with the most urgent needs of the 
age. His point of departure was the 
drastic and two fold reform in the thir- 
teenth century, which crystallized under 
two great men: Saint Francis of Assisi 
and Saint Dominic of Guzman — the 
first, a reformer from the “‘inside’’; the 
second, a reformer from the “outside.” 


It is in this change of approach that 
I see progress in the next decades. It 
should also gradually lead to a realiza- 
tion of the need for the work of the 
finest and most talented painters, sculp- 
tors, stained glass artists, silverworkers, 
mosaicists, and all craftsmen — in short, 
all who can bring beauty in the house 
of God! 

In this respect we have reached a 
point where we might well call for an 
ecumenical council of the arts—a 
meeting of the minds which could help 
to integrate into the fabric of all the 
arts the hidden treasure of those artists 
whose present religious vacillation is 
not caused by lack of talent but by the 
absence of that discipline through which 
they could channel their efforts. And 
where can they rightly find this disci- 
pline, this generous inspiration, if not 
in the Church? 


Editor’s Diary: XX XIII 


Both improved religious life by adding 
the apostolic side to the previous con- 
templative one. This apostolate has 
carrie d over into the twentieth century 
and new dimensions appear today. The 
visual comparisons between these two 
great concepts were graphically brought 
out in Morales’s plans. Illustrations of 
this thesis, with explanatory text, will 
appear later. 

This jury meeting was an inviroraes 
ing experience for me and I hope that 
the present enthusiasms of these young 
men will not be dampened too soon by 
those elders who have become what I 
have already called “tired enthusiasts.” 


June 12, 1960. Two welcome visitors this 
past week. One, a young seminarian 
from the midwest who planned to study 
religious art for a master’s degree; the 
other, a young monk who wanted to 
find a school where he could study art. 
What was encouraging to me was the 
fact that both had written to me some 
weeks previously asking for appoint- 
ments to discuss their plans. Hope 
springs eternal! The enthusiasm of these 
young clerics was refreshing, and they 
realize that all will not be smooth sailing 
and they will be subjected to the “pru- 
dent” attention of superiors — some 
sympathetic and some understanding; 
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others full of prejudice and narrow 
views. 


june 20, 1960. Prudence — and in these 
cases, read pussy-footing — has again 
plagued me in recent weeks. Several 
recent pointed references to a total 
‘nae ES lack of liturgical appreciation in a small 

at = SS! eastern parish led to mass indifference 
and silence from the majority of the 
diocesan clergy, although the bulk of 
the material in that number of our 
quarterly was of sufficient importance to 
warrant a measure of definite interest. 

Then, pressure has been exerted on 
me to give valuable space to several 
large buildings (important perhaps be- 
cause of material prestige and personal 
pride of achievement, and size, and cost) 
but. which, I am convinced, do not bring 
anything new or vital in the evolution 
of art and architecture today. They are, 
at best, safe interpretations of hack- 
neyed themes, but little else. What pos- 
sible good could come of controversial 
comments which, further, are all in- 
volved with personal asides? The job is 
done, it has been accepted by the au- 
thorities, any fuss now would not change 
‘a thing, and I doubt that any comments 
of mine would convince those responsi- 
ble for the perpetuation of outworn 
architectural clichés. The living present 
and hopeful future seem to me of far 
greater importance. And I can also 
weigh the outraged cries of the vocal 
few against the encouragement given 
me by many others interested in these 
McGowan's Thesis: A Parish Group—1.Nave 2. Altar 3. Baptistry 4. Chapel of the Blessed Virgin 5, All Saints matters. ‘ 
chapel 6. Sacristy 7. Stations of the Cross 8. Confessionals 9. Choir 10. Entrance canopy 11. Rectory (See 
Diary entry on opposite page) ae 5 New York-Dublin, July 9-14, 1960. An- 

ae LEB | ge SE other European adventure, thanks to 
an invitation from the Katholische 
Akademie in Bayern to report on the 
present state of religious art in the 
United States — a tall order but a very 
welcome one. 

The elasticity allowed me by the trust 
fund which has made these trips possible 
now results in these four days in Ireland. 
I was anxious to meet Patrick Delaney, 
whose article on religious art and archi- 
tecture in Ireland will appear in the 
quarterly. It was an article by Mr 
Delaney that appeared in The Furrow, 
published at Maynooth and edited by 
Father J G McGarry, which led me to 
write to him for a similar text and for 
more photographs. Mr Delaney’s text 
and photographs came some weeks ago 
and will constitute a good “‘Report on 
Ireland.” 

In Dublin I settled in at the “Royal 
Hibernian” and, as usual, was on the 
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job an hour later in Mr Delaney’s office 
at the Building Center, an organization 
similar to our Architects’ Sample Bu- 
reau, 101 Park Avenue, New York. As 
stated in a well designed and printed 
booklet: ‘The Building Center is a 
kind of living museum, where the public 
in general, and those professionally or 
commercially connected with building 
in particular, can examine and compare 
the various types of building materials, 
techniques and equipment in an atmo- 
sphere free of sales pressure.” 

In a letter of late June Mr Delaney 
had hinted at the places I might visit 
to gather material and so supplement 
what I had already received from him 
but I could not have hoped for what I 
did eventually see in many places. 
LirurcicaL Arts has been fortunate in 
its friends in many parts of the world, 
and now we can add Mr Delaney to the 
list of our valued collaborators. All these 
friends really constitute the best kind of 
‘editorial committee” any editor could 
ask for— not the usual type of com- 
mittee which leads to compromise, but 
one which keeps an editor on the beam 
of the best creative and living work 
everywhere, for the simple reason that 
these friends and collaborators are the 
key persons whose actions and ideas can 
produce the climate of art which en- 
courages artists to work in peace and 
clients to overcome their apathy or 
timidity. 

I met Mr Michael Scott, well-known 
Dublin architect. Several of his plans 
and models of proposed churches will 
illustrate Mr Delaney’s text. Then be- 
gan the kind of trip I usually expect to 
take but which does not always materi- 
alize. I had expected to get to Emo 
and perhaps Tullamore to see paintings 
and sculpture collected under the aegis 
of Father Donal O’Sullivan, s j, of 
Saint Mary’s College, Emo, but thanks 
to Mr Delaney we also drove to Mon- 
asterboise to see those marvelous Irish 
stone crosses; then to the ruins of Melli- 
font Abbey; to Kingscourt, to see some 
of Evie Hone’s windows (a peculiar 
milky quality allied to strong colors, 
far more in the great tradition of pat- 
tern and design than any pseudo- 
mediaeval production), finally on to 
Galway to meet Father McGarry. It 
has often happened that I missed some- 
one in one place and eventually met him 
in another, perhaps because I keep a 
good proportion of my itinerary elastic 
and the unexpected often happens. In 
Galway we settled the make-up of an 
issue On Ireland: Architecture in Ireland, 


Patrick Delaney; Ireland and the Liturgy, 
Father McGarry; Liturgical conferences in 
Treland, Abbot Dowdall, of Saint Col- 
umba’s Abbey, Glenstal; a Foreword, by 
Father Donal O’Sullivan, s J. On the 
way back to Dublin we stopped at 
Ennis, Limerick, Glenstal, Roscrea, 
Emo, Kildare. 


Liverpool, July 15, 1960. Several months 
ago I wrote to Archbishop John C 
Heenan, of Liverpool, in the hope that I 
might gather data on the winning de- 
signs for the new cathedral. His letter, 
here reprinted, a preface to the competi- 
tion program, is a document of major 
importance for the guidance of any one 
faced with the prospect of building a 
cathedral or a parish church. The gen- 
erosity and understanding which under- 
lie the Archbishop’s admonition to the 
competitors are among the most en- 
couraging signs of the times. As His 
Grace was to be in Malta at the time 
of my visit I called on Monsignor 
McKenna and arranged with him for 
the necessary documentation. The re- 
sults of the competition (opened to all 
architects of the Commonwealth) will be 
known sometime in September. 


Letter from the Archbishop of Liverpool. 


My dear Architect, 

The Metropolitan Cathedral of Christ 
the King will present a unique problem 
in design. The plans of Sir Edwin Lut- 
yens were abandoned because the cost, 
after the second world war, had be- 
come prohibitively high. But his build- 
ing, begun before the war, was resumed 
ten years later and the crypt is now al- 
most completed. Not only by reason of 
its majestic beauty but because it has 
already cost a half-million pounds, the 
crypt must not be abandoned. In some 
way it will have to be incorporated in 
the new cathedral. 

That is your task. While free to de- 
sign a building in any style, you must 
allow easy access between the crypt 
and the main building. If the crypt were 
virtually a half-built cathedral you 
might well be disheartened. But the 
crypt is mainly underground. It does 
not preclude an entirely new and dis- 
tinctive design. Regard the crypt, there- 
fore, not as an obstacle but as a chal- 
lenge. The future use of the crypt need 
not preoccupy you. The conditions make 
it clear that the siting of the high altar 
is for you to decide. The crypt, therefore, 
may be beneath it, as in existing cathe- 
drals, or at the opposite end. 


The high altar is the central feature of 
every Catholic church. It must be the 
focus of the new building. The trend 
of the liturgy is to associate the congre- 
gation ever more closely with the cele- 
brant of the Mass. The ministers at the 
altar should not be remote figures. They 
must be in sight of the people with 
whom they offer the sacrifice. 

Holy Mass is the great mystery of 
faith. The high altar is not an ornament 
to embellish the cathedral building. The 
cathedral, on the contrary, is built to 
enshrine the altar of sacrifice. The at- 
tention of all who enter should be ar- 
rested and held by the altar. 

It may help you to know that the 
Holy Eucharist is not only a sacrifice but 
a sacrament. The bread consecrated at 
Holy Mass is given to the faithful in 
Holy Communion. But, in addition, the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved both for 
the sick and for those wishing to receive 
Holy Communion when Mass is not be- 
ing celebrated. During the day many 
come to visit Our Lord in the taber- 
nacle. The Blessed Sacrament Chapel, 
therefore, should be an object of special 
thought and care. It is next in impor- 
tance to the high altar itself. 

The Assessors will not judge this com- 
petition in the light of any preconceived 
but undisclosed ideas. The conditions 
here set down will guide them as they 
must guide you. The figure of £1,000,- 
000 obviously restricts the choice of 
materials. But this should not dismay 
you. New cathedrals need not be in- 
ferior to the old. You can use techniques 
which were not available to those who 
built the splendid cathedrals in the 
Middle Ages. 

During the next twelve months the 
priests and people of the Archdiocese of 
Liverpool will beg God to enlighten 
you. Also you will have the powerful 
prayers of our children. It is for them 
and their children’s children that you 
will build. May Christ the King inspire 
you to create a cathedral church worthy 
of His Holy Name. 

Joun C. HEENAN 
Archbishop of Liverpool 


London, July 16-19, 1960. Here I always 
rely on the help of one of our most 
valued collaborators, Miss Iris Conlay, 
whom I can well call our Society’s “field 
office” in England. In the past ten years 
Miss Conlay has kept me informed of 
developments in England and this time 
she did not fail me. An illustrated story 
in The Universe, which I found waiting 
for me at the Royal Court Hotel, Sloane 
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Square, will yield an important bit of 
data for the magazine — the new church 
of Our Lady of Fatima, Harlow New- 
town, a London satellite town. The 
solemn opening and blessing of this 
church took place on March 26, 1960. 
It is staffed by the Canons Regular of 
the Immaculate Conception. The plan 
is ideal from the liturgical point of view 
and contains elements which, in their 
simplicity and directness, leave little 
to be desired. The canopy above the 
altar and predella can be lowered so 
that the fabric can be changed to be in 
keeping with the liturgical colors; the 
antependium completely surrounds the 
altar and covers the mensa — an inno- 
vation which might well be the norm. 
The windows, slab glass set in cement, 
are the work of Dom Charles Norris, 
oss, of Buckfast Abbey. 

More later about this church. 

To the Globe Theatre for the per- 
formance of Robert Bolt’s “A Man for 
all Seasons” (Saint Thomas More). Ac- 
cording to the program notes: ‘“The ac- 
tion of this play ends in 1535 but the 
play was written in 1960, and if in pro- 
duction one date must obscure the 
other, it is 1960 which [Robert Bolt] 
would wish clearly to occupy the stage. 
The “‘Life” of a man like Thomas More 
proffers a number of caps which in this 
or any other century, we may try on for 
size.”” 

Paul Scofield as Thomas More and 
Leo McKern as the Common Man are 
first rate. And a bow should be accorded 
Motley for scenery and costumes. The 
scenery (a largely curved staircase) re- 
mains throughout the three acts and a 
number of scenic effects are truly mas- 
terly; for example, when papal su- 
premacy is to run head-on into the 
king’s wishes concerning the dissolution 
of his marriage to Catherine of Aragon 
an enormous papal tiara slowly de- 
scends to about fifteen feet above the 
stage. With the clever lighting effects 
the dramatic impact is extraordinary. 
Again, when Cardinal Wolsey falls into 
royal disfavor the cardinalatial robes 
suddenly fall to the stage. Such effective 
stage scenery, with an economy of 
means, makes for really good theatre! 


Paris, July 19-21, 1960. On several occa- 
sions friends have hinted that I toot 
about too quickly from city to city, from 
country to country. But having been to 
many of these places before — and 
more than once — and thanks to my 
valued contacts it has been possible to 
accomplish a good deal in a short time. 


Just before I left the office on the oth 
an illustrated account of recently built 
churches and convents in France, by 
the Reverend Peter Hammond (whose 
book, Liturgy and Architecture, will be 
reviewed later) appeared in the Archi- 
tectural ForuM. I met the architect 
of one of these churches (at Pantin, near 
Paris), André Le Donné, and will have 
material for publication. In Munich I 
will meet Laurent Pinsard, the architect 
of another building described by the 
Reverend Peter Hammond, a Domini- 
can convent at Lille (Mr Pinsard being 
the French spokesman for the Munich 
conferences). 

Visited the Musée Rodin to see an ex- 
hibition of bronze sculptures by Manzu, 
of Milan, much of which I had already 
seen in New York. This time, by chance, 
I strolled behind the museum and found 
a marvelous and slightly ill-kept garden 
which I had missed even during my stu- 
dent days in 1919-1920. If you want to 
spend a few hours in peace and content- 
ment and perhaps hold an “art” meet- 
ing with friends, then by all means come 
here. Quiet, isolated, with a fine view of 
the dome of the Invalides. 

A few hours before I was to fly to 
Brussels I renewed my 1950 acquaint- 
ance with Maurice Rocher, whose paint- 
ings and windows I plan to illustrate 
later. Mr Rocher is an excellent painter 
and his views on the evolution of re- 
ligious art are of the soundest. He and 
Jacques Chevalier (another painter and 
stained glass artist) directed the Centre 
d’Art Sacré, square Fustenburg, Paris, 
founded years ago by Maurice Denis 
and Georges Desvalliéres. A number of 
our friends studied there — Del Lederle, 
of San Francisco; Frank Kacmarcik, of 
Saint Paul; Robert Rambusch, of New 
York. But now the center has been dis- 
continued and one of Maurice Rocher’s 
disillusions centers on the present activi- 
ties of some of his pupils who have found 
the rich vein of commercial success and 
are mining it for all it is worth, 

This time I had a good look at the 
UNESCO buildings, of which the archi- 
tects are Marcel Breuer (USA); Pier 
Luigi Nervi (Italy) and Bernard Zehr- 
fuss (France). A clean-cut design and an 
interesting plan. 

Again an element of modern office 
building design, so apparent in many re- 
cent New York buildings, is the exces- 
sive use of glass. To bring all glass win- 
dows to the floor level may look crisp 
and clear on paper but actually it re- 
sults in a messy look from the street; all 
the bundles, packages, desks, chairs, to 


say nothing of feminine extremities — 
are clearly visible. The total effect is not 
too inviting. The trouble with much of 
this crystal-pure and sometimes sterile 
conception of architecture is that the 
occupant must live for the building, 
rather than having the building at the 
service of the occupant. As in a number 
of super-modern homes the occupant 
must always dress for the interior, as 
a model in a showcase. The more formal 
Ministére des Postes, Télégraphes et Télé- 
phones nearby contrasts “heavily” with 
the “lightness and ‘‘glassyness’’ of these 
uNEsco buildings. The Japanese gar- 
den, by Noguchi, is a success; stones 
used to great advantage. The sculpture 
by Henry Moore; Alexander Calder’s 
“spirale”; the two ceramic walls by Joan 
Miro and Llorens Artigas; Picasso’s 
painting on wood in the delegates’ 
lounge; the murals of Tamayo, Matta, 
Karel Appel; Hans Arp’s bronze re- 
liefs — all pmpoint the chaos of much 
modern art and explain the difficulties 
of integrating the work of these artists 
in the clear discipline of religious art at 
the service of the Church, In secular build- 
ings like these of UNEscO, the artist can 
be free from any discipline beyond his 
own intimate conception; his work can 
be a personal interpretation, whereas 
the art required for a church is of a more 
social and communitarian nature. Even 
so I feel that it is with artists of this 
calibre that we must seek the way out of 
the impasse of much religious art to- 
day. The concluding sentence in James 
Johnson Sweeney’s story of Miro’s ce- 
ramic walls (in “Les Arts Plastiques 
au nouveau siége de l’uNEsco”’) offers 
a hint of what Miro could do for a 
church, And in these two murals the 
poet and countryman who turns so 
gladly for his inspiration to the records 
of Altamira and the frescoes of roman- 
esque Catalonia, has painted his simple 
homage on the one hand to life and the 
sun, and on the other to the moon and 
its “little ship of death.”’ Transpose these 
to a painter’s homage to Christian sub- 
ject matter and the results could be 
illuminating. 


Brussels, Namur, July 21-23, 1960. On the 
last two trips to Europe I had met two 
persons who, together, make of the dio- 
cese of Namur a section of Belgium to be 
reckoned with in the excellence of work 
produced; the Chanoine André Lanotte 
and Roger Bastin, architect, whose in- 
terracial college at Usumbura, Ruanda- 
Urundi, was illustrated in one of the 
issues devoted to Africa, number 4 of 
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volume 26: When I hear about diocesan 
commissions on the liturgy or sacred 
art I always think of Chanoine Lanotte, 
because here is a priest who knows what 
he is talking about and whose deep 
understanding and critical appreciation 
have encouraged many young artists in 
the Namur district. This time I met two 
of them: J M Londot, painter, and J 
Williame, sculptor. It is not often that 
one finds such extraordinary sensitivity 
as an artist allied to a deep spiritual 
quality as a man. The work of both these 
young men will eventually be illustrated. 
Londot’s restoration of several old 
churches in Namur reminded me of 
Robert Bonnette’s restoration of a num- 
ber of small churches in Vermont. The 
same economy of means based on an in- 
telligent approach to the problem. Sim- 
ple, you may say, but how rare? — the 
art of doing much with little! 


Metz, Nancy, July 25-26, 1960. An inter- 
lude on the way to Munich for the meet- 
ings of dia stac— Secretariat Jnterna- 
tional des Artistes Catholiques, affili- 
ated with PAX ROMANA. I was anxious to 
see the new windows designed by 
Jacques Villon, and placed in the 
Blessed Sacrament chapel of the cathe- 
dral. They are rather clear in color, 
mainly red with very little paint. The 
total effect is good. Since these windows 
were executed in the studios of Jacques 
Simon, of Reims I don’t think it will be 
difficult to obtain photographs for re- 
production. I called on Monsieur Simon 
in 1938, when I was allowed to make 
tracings, in full color, of panels of win- 
dows of the cathedral of Reims, restored 
by him after the first world war. The 
Simon family have operated a stained 
glass shop for the last three centuries 
and have restored the windows of the 
cathedral on various occasions and have 
kept them in repair. 

I would not miss an opportunity to 
stop off at Nancy to stroll around the 
Place Stanislaus— one of the finest, 
if not the finest, squares in France — 
with its marvelous gilded, wrought iron 
grilles in each corner. This time the 
hazards of my elastic schedule made it 
possible to spend a day there and since I 
stopped at the Grand Hotel (with a cor- 
ner room facing the square) I had a 
good opportunity to soak it all in. In 
many Cities in France great monuments 
are lighted up at night, and the effect 
is effective and dramatic indeed. 

. Then a visit to the Musée Lorrain, 
which I had missed on a previous visit 
some years ago (it is closed on Tuesday). 


A marvelous storehouse of documents 
of French history since the days of the 
goths and visigoths and up to and in- 
cluding proclamations during world 
war II, by both French and German 
commanders. 


Munich, July 27—August 3, 1960. In 1950 
I was invited to be chairman of the 
US delegation to the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Catholic artists, held 
in Rome in September. At that time 
was founded what is now known as 
sIac, under the wing of PAX ROMANA. 
Since I was a founder member of siac 
I had often heard from other members, 
in Germany, Spain, and particularly 
Peru. Since then, an old friend of those 
1950 days, Adolf Winternitz, of Lima, 
Peru, has frequently passed through 
New York on his way to Lausanne, 
where his windows are executed — and 
installed, quite often, in Spain. He, and 
others, had urged me to become active 
in this international group but I had 
evaded the issue for the simple reason 
that a one-man staff in the LAS office 
could hardly add another department 
to the existing set-up. People abroad, 
when they first hear of our Society, 
assume that it is a large place, well- 
staffed, and housed in a luxurious man- 
ner. When some call at the office I can 
see reflected in their eyes a look of sur- 
prise, as if to say: “Is that all there is?”’ 
Then I explain the set-up and the facts 
of life and all is well. 

NOTE: A long-time hobby and relaxa- 
tion of mine has been reading the mur- 
der stories of Agatha Christie, Simenon, 
Ellery Queen. Agatha Christie’s brilliant 
little Belgian detective, Hercule Poirot, 
often staged his exploits on the Orient 
Express (Paris-Vienna train) so I de- 
cided to try it. A train interlude is 
restful after many plane trips. The ex- 
press arrived at Nancy at one a.m., and 
I was soon in a comfortable sleeper 
dreaming of Hercule Poirot and his 
solutions to a dastardly crime. But noth- 
ing actually happened. I awoke in 
Munich at 8.45 a.m. none the wiser in 
criminology. 

Early this year I received a letter 
from Dr Karl Forster, director of the 
Katholische Akademie in Bayern, in- 
viting me to participate in an Interna- 
tional Artists’ Congress, to be held on 
the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress. 
The theme was to be “‘The Lord’s Peo- 
ple and the Lord’s House.” Dr Forster, 
at the suggestion of Dr Hugo Schnell, 
editor of the Miinster, a Munich journal 
devoted to religious art and architec- 


ture, invited me to be the US spokesman 
and report on conditions in this coun- 
try. In a way_this was a joint invitation 
since this congress was also sponsored by 
stac, of which the president, Professor 
Giorgio Colarzi of Rome, was a friend 
of the 1950 days. 

An hour after I arrived I attended 
the first meeting of the delegates’ coun- 
cil. From then on for three days there 
was never a dull moment. There I met 
again Professor Colarizi and Madame 
Helene Koller, the secretary of the or- 
ganization and an architect in Vienna, 
who had called at the office early this 
year. 

One of the main topics had to do with 
the theme of a forthcoming meeting 
at the Benedictine abbey of Toumliline, 
Azrou, Morroco, which I had visited in 
1958 (see Diary entry, page seventeen, 
number one of volume twenty-seven — 
November, 1958, and William Dunphy’s 
article, Benedictine and Berber, in number 
three of volume twenty-six). As this — 
Toumliline meeting is scheduled for 
later this month it will not be possible 
to attend, but the proceedings should 
make a valuable sequel to our two issues 
on Africa. I was much impressed with 
the sincerity with which all the prob- 
lems of integration of indigenous African 
art into the fabric of the Universal 
Church were discussed. The delegates 
were equally concerned with the preser- 
vation of all human values and the re- 
spect of the person. Several brought out 
the fact that a sense of the sacred is sol- 
idly anchored in the soul of Africa. Be- 
cause of this fact a part of the text of the 
theme to be presented and discussed at 
Toumliline stresses the necessity for a 
spirit of generosity on the part of Cath- 
olic artists throughout the world for the 
African artists. Fortunately there was 
present an African priest from Ouaga- 
dougou (Haute Volta), — the Abbé G. 
Guirma, of Pabré. Now that the White 
Fathers have turned over that part of 
the country to the African clergy it is up 
to them to build churches and sustain 
their communities. Abbé Guirma must 
now find ways and means to build a 
church, and he now faces these prob- 
lems of art and architecture in all their 
acuity. 


July 28th, Father Adalbert Hamman, 
chaplain of stac (a dynamic French 
priest who is equally at home speaking 
German) celebrated mass and gave an 
introductory talk. Later that morning, 
Dr Ramon Sugranyes des Franch, of 
Fribourg (Switzerland), president of 


din 1917 by lvan Mestrovic and me tioned 
strovic chapel in the church of 


Crucifix, of wood, over life size, execute 
in his article on page 2. This crucifix is now in the Me 


the Holy Cross, Split, Yugoslavia. 
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SEYMOUR FOGEL 
Philip's chapel, Brooklyn Methodist Hospital — 


1959. Mural in ethyl silicate, a permanent, 
brilliant, matte medium for mural painting. It 
combines the luminosity of fresco and ihe 
durability of mosaic. It is painted with water 
color consistency upon a mortar composed of 
white marble dust and white Portland cement, 
utilizing as a base any structural wall. It is as 
permanent outdoors as it is indoors and 
requires no upkeep. 


These four paintings (below) represent steps along the way in the development of ihe artist's language. 
Here it is not a question of which is better or worse, but rather illustrates the inevitable, almost inexorable, 
evolution and adjustment of the painter and his communicative means to the times and society about him. 
They show the growth from the purely representational image through the dissection of that image to the 
current involvement with mood and purity of expressive painting. 


Gregorian chant—detail from mural "Classic music”, 1935. “The Flagellants”, painting, 1950—48” x 72’’. Collection 
of the artist. 
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“Art and the Church”, page 3- 


See article 


"Symbol of Belief” number three, 1957. Courtesy 


William Bomar collection. 


“Candelabra”, painting, 1956—48" x 72”, Courtesy 


mf MA Kraedler and Company. 
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ROBERT COOK 


The Four Horsemen—bronze, 75” high. 


Phoios courtesy 
Sculpture Center 


(Above) Last Supper, by Ernest Hardman. (Below) Jonah and the whale, bronze, by 
Berthold Schiwetz. These works were part of the exhibition of religious art sponsored by 
Holy Name Church, Birmingham, Michigan. Mr Schiwetz was awarded the five hundred 
dollars sculpture prize for the most outstanding piece in either wood, metal, ceramic, or 
stone. (See Diary entry, September 15, 1960) 
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Salzburg biennale of 
religious art, 1960. 
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(Above) Monstrance by Fritz Schwerdt. 
(Below) Monstrance by Anton Kunz. 


Photos Carl Pospesch 


(Left) Crucifix, bronze, by Floriano Bodini, (Below) Jesus entering 19 
Jerusalem, bronze, by Hans Pontiiler. (Bottom) Altar antependium, 
by Niel Steenbergen. 
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PAX ROMANA, delivered the inaugural 
address in the presence of Cardinal 
Mendel, archbishop of Munich-Freis- 
ing; then Professor Albert Burkart, a 
Munich painter, whose topic was ‘‘Has 
the artist a function to perform in the 
modern church?” This was indeed a 
loaded question. in view of the opinions 
expressed the next day by the French 
delegate, Laurent Pinsard, which indi- 
cated a tendency among the architects 
(French and German) to eliminate dec- 
oration in the interior of their churches, 
and not always because of budgetary 
limitations. Austerity and simplicity 
seem to be a deliberate aim and many 
artists voiced their concern at such a 
radical atonement for the sins of the 
past. 

The afternoon exhibition of contem- 
porary religious art and architecture 
in Germany, at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, was an excellent one; gigantic 
photographs (many of well-known and 
well-publicized churches) very-well ar- 
ranged; also sculpture, stained glass 
windows, sacred vessels, and vestments. 


Friday the 29th was devoted to the reports 
of the French and Italian delegates, and 
my own report. Mr Pinsard (France) 
reviewed the evolution of religious archi- 
tecture in France, from Auguste Per- 
ret’s well-known church at Le Raincy, 
near Paris. He is an advocate of absolute 
control of all work by the architect, 
and also advocates a minimum, if any, 
of decoration. And by decoration he 
meant also statues and frescoes; in other 
words, anything that might detract from 
the “purity” of the architecture. Auster- 
ity, when necessary, is one thing; delib- 
erate elimination of the work of painters 
and sculptors is quite another, particu- 
larly when this elimination hinges on 
total acceptance of abstract art. 

The Italian delegate, Giorgio Trebbi, 
spoke of the problems which he and his 
colleagues face in Bologna, particularly 
in the planning and building of churches 
in the poor districts of the city where, 
under the guidance of Cardinal Lercaro, 
the re-Christianization of the people is 
of paramount importance. Here, indeed, 
economy of means must be studied even 
more deeply than elsewhere. 

The text of my own talk appears in 
this issue. Thanks to a suggestion by 
Robert Rambusch (who loaned me a 
number of slides) I was able to call 
attention to the early heritage of re- 
ligious art in California and New Mex- 
ico, brought to us by the Franciscan 
padres. I deliberately avoided any 


discussion of the Victorian age, the 
pseudo-gothic renaissance and. its sub- 
| sequent clichés. Because of the time 
| element I limited the illustrations — all 
| in color — of present-day activity in the 
_ United States to the work being done at 
| Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
_nesota; the Annunciation priory, at 
Bismarck, North Dakota; Saint Mary’s 
_ Church, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; and 
a new church planned for Oklahoma 
| City (I regret I did not have slides illus- 
trating some of Brother Cajatan Bau- 
mann’s work — but I did mention his 
name anyway—nor of Portsmouth 
_ Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode Island). 


_ Then about twenty slides illustrating the 
' work of Virgil Cantini, Elsa Schmid, 


Louisa Jenkins, Edris Eckhardt, etc. 
A rapid survey but sufficient, I was told 
later, to afford a European a peek into 
the type of work we hope to see more 
and more of in this country. 

The general attendance at these gen- 
eral meetings was very encouraging — 
over twelve hundred. The questions 
asked of each speaker indicated a wide- 
awake awareness and keen interest in 
all matters relating to religious art — 
on the human as well as the artistic 
level. 

One of the highlights of this Congress 
of sac was the sermon preached by 
Father Romano Guardini, in the The- 
atinerkirche, Odeons Platz, at the ponti- 
fical mass celebrated by Cardinal 
Doepfner, of Berlin. Although I could 
not then understand it (I hope to obtain 
an English version of this sermon), this 
was a time when it could be said that 
the soul of the preacher shone through 
his words. As I looked up at the ven- 
erable eighty-one-year-old priest, my 
gratitude for his guidance through the 
years (I read his Spirit of the Liturgy in 
1927) helped me, in a way, to feel the 
weight of his words. It was much like 
hearing the saintly Curé d’Ars. In fact, 
they could pose as twins. Later I tele- 
phoned Father Guardini in the hope of 
meeting him and paying my respects. I 
spoke to him briefly (in French) but he 
said he really was too tired and was re- 
cuperating from three operations. 

Later another lecture by Prelate Pro- 
fessor Dr Robert Grosche, of Cologne. 
The topic was “The Lord’s People and 
the House of the Lord’? — theological 
approaches to ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. He evidently added a good deal to 
the French translation I read as he spoke 
and the “asides”? apparently were much 
enjoyed by the German-speaking peo- 
ple. If a full German copy is sent to me 


I hope to have it translated for publica- 
tion, as I was informed it would be of 
definite interest to us. It seems that those 
vitally interested in the liturgy in Ger- 
many and Switzerland and Holland are 
much less addicted to the letter of the 
law than we are in English-speaking 
countries. Such matters as placing the 
tabernacle on the main altar in a parish 
church; the complete veiling of the 
tabernacle, the tester or baldachino 
above the altar and predella — all are 
treated in rather elastic fashion. I was 
told that Dr Grosche’s allusions to these 
points, couched in witty language, as- 
sumed that the letter of the law, as pub- 
lished by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, was somewhat mitigated by the 
personal comments of the Holy Father. 
The principal altar can mean, I suppose, 
that it be an appropriately important 
one, in a chapel or perhaps (as was done 
in several of the new churches near 
Munich) on another altar directly be- 
hind the main altar of sacrifice. This 
brings us back to the question of chapels 
of the Blessed Sacrament so that the 
altar of sacrifice, without any taber- 
nacle, allows for mass facing the people 
— all anathema in many dioceses in the 
United States at the moment. 

These somewhat confused interpreta- 
tions seem normal in Europe. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Swiss and the Germans 
may make mistakes and take an elastic 
view of Roman rulings but their liturgi- 
cal sense is so basic that this elasticity is 
in the right direction — in the direction 
of a living liturgy; with us such elasticity 
would be rather one based on the in- 
difference which results from a gen- 
erally non-liturgical approach to design 
and plan. There are a few designers in 
the United States whose understanding 
of these matters goes even beyond that 
of their European counterparts — I re- 
fer to Frank Kacmarcik, who has done 
and is doing fine work in the mid-west; 
to Robert Bonnette, of Northfield, Ver- 
mont. There must be others, but the 
work of Kacmarcik and Bonnette is 
well-known to me from direct experi- 
ence. For example, Frank Kacmarcik’s 
idea of a sacred space (the sanctuary) 
within a holy space (the church proper, 
the space for the community) produces 
a sanctuary in which all the required 
elements are merged: the altar and the 
veiled tabernacle, the crucifix and all 
appurtenances, the tester or baldachino. 
If the tester or baldachino were used in 
some of the German churches the total 
effect would be much improved. And 
the same remarks apply to Robert Bon- 
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nette’s work in Vermont. Both design 
within the norms of a /iving liturgy, and 
that’s the big difference between their 
work and the static, unimaginative, and 
archeological approach of so many of 
their contemporaries. 

Following Dr Grosche’s lively lecture 
these meetings of stAc were closed with 
a short talk by Cardinal Doepfner, 
Bishop of Berlin. Later I called on His 
Eminence, with two German architects 
as interpreters, as I was anxious to ob- 
tain his permission to publish the text 
of his remarks, and even arranged for 
further encouraging words for artists 
and architects. The Cardinal agreed, 
and suggested that I send him an out- 
line of what I had in mind. Such a text 
will be valuable to place the German 
effort in proper perspective, in view of 
the illustrations I hope to have of the 
fine new churches we later visited in 
and near Munich. 


Salzburg, August 2, 1960. It was fortunate 
for me that Susana Polac and Adolf 
Winternitz were both in Munich today, 
having come from Salzburg where they 
supervised the installation of their work 
in the Peru section. Miss Polac ex- 
hibited a fine bronze tabernacle and 
altar adornments and a stone (direct 
carving) paschal candlestick. Her work 
was awarded a gold medal. Mr Winter- 
nitz exhibited a section of the windows 
he designed and installed in the Domini- 
can School of Theology, near Madrid, 
illustrated in this issue. Miss Polac’s 
sculpture, of heroic proportions, is also 
illustrated in this number of the quar- 
terly. Both are excellent artists and the 
type whose work would be made wel- 
come in the United States. 

We drove again to Salzburg to see the 
exhibits of the Biennale. As I looked 
over the various exhibits, from France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Ireland, Italy, 
England, Peru, in the very ornate rooms 
in which it is really difficult to show 
certain objects effectively, I could not 
feel too badly about the absence of any- 
thing from the United States. Some five 
years ago LirurGIcCAL ARTs was asked 
to undertake the US participation in 
this biennale. I am convinced that we 
have enough work of high quality in this 
country to make a worthwhile contribu- 
tion, but any measure of success in the 
matter depends on adequate funds, pref- 
erably donated by one or several per- 
sons who would then trust a group of 
“‘professionals” to do the job. 

Last year, following the founding of 
the Religious Art Center of America, 


Inc, under the guidance of Father Wil- 
liam Granger Ryan, president of Seton 
Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 
members of the Center’s committee met 
on several occasions to discuss the pos- 
sibility of this year’s US participation. 
The stumbling block was really a finan- 
cial one and also the difficulty of ob- 
taining and then shipping certain ex- 
hibits which would come from widely 
scattered cities in our enormous coun- 
try. Europeans seldom think of this 
geographic hurdle. 


Munich, August 3, 1960. The name Franz 
Mayer, of Munich, had been known to 
me from my office boy days, back in 
1916. A representative of the firm 
(stained glass) often called at the office 
of my boss, the late Gustave Steinbach, 
who designed many churches in Brook- 
lyn and Long Island. This representa- 
tive was a tall man, with an impressive 
beard. When he majestically came into 
the office he would carefully lay his hat 
and silver-headed cane on the table. 
We called him Saint Peter. The type of 
stained glass known as “Munich” was 
not too good at the time, and since I 
was then under the spell of Chartres, 
Bourges, Reims, Auxerre, etc., I too, 
like many others in those days, was con- 
vinced that the corrective was only 
through Chartres. Since then times have 
changed, and the Mayer shops can and 
do now produce work of high quality 
and design. Because of the Eucharistic 
Congress the firm had arranged a com- 
prehensive exhibition of their work; so 
comprehensive, in fact, that quite a 
number of questionable examples were 
included because of their historical af- 
filiations. Young Mr Mayer very kindly 
guided me around the many rooms, and 
also through several studios where indi- 
vidual artists are given wide latitude in 
design, execution, and research. Mr 
Mayer had been informed that I had 
asked that Munich spare the United 
States any further avalanche of their 
stained glass windows. I assured him 
that I had referred specifically to the 
type of window that had made the word 
“Munich” anathema to many of us. But 
we could easily welcome the kind of 
windows I had seen in several of the new 
churches near Munich, mostly, by the 
way, of abstract design. 

Mr Mayer promised to send me pho- 
tographs and lantern slides of this type 
of window, and perhaps I will have an 
opportunity to point the Munich needle 
in another direction. At any rate, such 
direct and personal contacts are worth 


more than reams of printed recrimina- 
tions. 


Vienna, August 4-5, 1960. A little more 
than a day in this charming city. As 
usual, when one is in a place a short 
time, and particularly when one cannot 
speak the language, the best way to get 
a general impression is to hire a car and 
an English-speaking driver. I saw a 
bustling city, filled with monuments of 
imperial grandeur and architectural 
folly. One of them, the museum of fine 
arts, contains more Breughels than any 
other single museum; also a magnificent 
Diirer, a Cranach, Velasquez, Titian, 
Tintoretto and others. 

Saint Stephen’s cathedral is a beauty. 
The pulpit with incredibly intricate 
tracery and the polychromed triptych 
of the Gospel side altar are pieces of 
superlative gothic design. When I see 
these mediaeval paintings, in their 
gilded frames I always imagine such 
notes of sumptuous color and detail in 
the sanctuaries of our simple, austere, 
modern churches. The museums of Eu- 
rope are so filled with such works of 
great art, which were formerly in 
churches anyway, that it would seem 
poetic justice if a number of them could 
be restored to their original purpose. 
But what a bureaucratic, artistic, ec- 
clesiastic imbroglio such a plan could 
create! 

Since a Mozart concert, scheduled to- 
day, was cancelled because of a terrible 
tramway accident this afternoon, I 
visited the Mozart, Schubert and Bee- 
thoven museums — all in a few rooms 
in which the masters had lived. My 
guide told me that Beethoven had 
moved to seventy-two apartments, many 
times by request because of his noise 
and otherwise disturbing habits. To- 
day’s landlords could be a bit lenient 
with noisy artists, with a view to the 
future! 

Traffic in Vienna is as bad as in most 
large European cities these days. One 
solution struck me as being particularly 
efficient and intelligent — an underpass 
(Opera passage) near the State Opera 
house. The street level is solely for cars, 
all pedestrians must use this underpass, 
in which are a restaurant and well- 
planned shops, all in a circular plan. 
The whole conception is heaven com- 
pared to the purgatory of the Times 
Square shuttle station in New York. 

August is the busy season all over 
Europe, and I stopped at the Hotel 
Regina — not bad, but I had hoped to 
stay at the Hotel Sacher, my model for a 
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hotel; superb cuisine and discreet all- 
around service. 

As in all large cities, construction is 
going on in Vienna, particularly of 
highways and underpasses, all to cir- 
cumvent and solve the increasingly dif- 
ficult traffic problems. 

The Blue Danube of the Strauss song 
is not blue at all, but my guide drove 
me to the ‘“‘arm” of the Danube that is 
really blue and of which Strauss wrote; 
a marvelous place for bathers, for boat- 
ing, and for general enjoyment. 


Nice, August 6-10, 1960. This is to be a 
rest period after the strenuous and busy 
days since I left New York on July gth. 
The airport here is really a part of the 
city. A friendly taxi driver suggested 
that I escape the palace hotels facing 
the sea, such as the Ruhl, Luxembourg, 
Royal, Negresco, and drove me to the 
Adriatic, one block from the Promenade 
des Anglais. After all, unless you have 
one of the costly suites facing the ocean 
you may as well be a block away. The 
difference in cost can be more profitably 
spent in long auto rides to nearby towns 
— Vence, Saint Paul, Villefrance, Biot, 
Vallauris, all places I had heard of 
many times. A note in the French news- 
paper Arts had given me a tip on a 
Pieta, by Antoine Bréa, which could be 
seen in the Franciscan church of Notre 
Dame de Cimiez, near Nice. And here 
was the painting in an exhibition at the 
Musée Massena, two blocks from my 
hotel. It is a Pieta that can rival the 
perhaps better known Pieta of Avignon, 
in the Louvre. Ordinarily it can be seen 
in the first chapel to the right as you 
enter the Cimiez church. The side 
panels represent Saint Martin and Saint 
Catherine of Alexandria. 

The hotel manager introduced me to 
an amiable guide and driver, whom I 
can heartily recommend to anyone who 
may want to take a day’s drive around 
Nice; Pierre Lassa, 19 rue Berlioz, Nice 
—phone 8850-47. The little town of 
Vence is a joy, particularly the town 
square. Here I got my first peek at the 
pottery I had read about so often, from 
Vence, Vallauris, and elsewhere in the 
region. Frankly about 60 per cent of it 
is atrocious in design and color. The in- 
dustry has benefited from the world- 
wide publicity, and trades heavily on 
the names of Matisse, Picasso, Chagall, 
Léger. I bought a few pieces in a shop 
run by a lady you can trust — Madame 
Perra, Place du Peyra. It seems impos- 
sible to visit the Vence chapel without 
a crowd, partly because of the short 


visitors’ hours and also because the place 
is now on the itinerary of the bus loads 
of tourists. The result is that the crowds 
mill about the small chapel and choke 
the small corridor where the Matisse 
original drawings are hung and the 
small coop where a Dominican nun pa- 
tiently sits selling catalogues and post- 
cards. The chapel itself is a dream in 
white which offsets the strong yellows 
and greens of the windows. I find it 
difficult to accept completely Matisse’s 
calligraphic rendition of the stations of 
the cross but seen in situ (and how I wish 
I could have been there in the quiet 
atmosphere of early mass) they glow. 
The over-all atmosphere is one of dis- 
creet, clear purity of design. But there 
seemed to be a touch of touristic pub- 
licity, and perhaps a bit of snob appeal, 
in labelling the place, on all the road 
signs, as the Matisse chapel. After all, 
it 7s the chapel of the Dominican sisters 
of Vence. 

Vallauris is really a Coney Island of 
pottery shops and small galleries, many 
trading on the names of Matisse, Cha- 
gall, Picasso. The Musée Fernand Léger, 
at Biot, is an impressive building in 
which Léger’s canvases and ceramic 
panels — also a large cement and glass 
window — are extremely well presented. 
I don’t suppose there are many muse- 
ums of such scale anywhere, devoted to 
the work of one artist. It would be in- 
teresting to know how it was planned, 
who were its sponsors, and so on. At 
this stage I assume the municipality of 
Biot must be in the picture, because the 
small town is surely the beneficiary in 
tourist appeal. 

The fishermen’s chapel at Ville- 
franche, decorated by Jean Cocteau, 
is really a fine piece of work; the gift of 
the artist to the fishermen of the port. 
Incidentally, should I ever again be 
near Nice for a few days I would much 
prefer to settle at the Welcome Hotel. 
The town is within easy distance of Nice 
and the scale of this little port (much 
frequented by the US navy personnel 
and their families) is more pleasant than 
the raucous and auto-ridden affluence 
of Nice and its Promenade des Anglais. 
And from Villefranche the view of sur- 
rounding country-side is breath-taking. 


Culinary note: A recent article in Life 
(July 18 of the International edition) 
mentioned a small restaurant in Nice 
which is first-rate, the Saint Moritz. 
The owner and chef is a very affable 
person and proud of the fact that his 
prices are reasonable, as indeed they are 


for what you get. A very good meal can 
be had for three dollars, with wine at a 
reasonable rate. But I fear this Life 
publicity can be like the kiss of death 
for such a place. After the tourist season 
is over the local French clientele may go 
elsewhere as a silent protest against the 
avalanche of tourists. I only hope that 
the owner will resist the temptation to 
enlarge the place and raise his prices. 

A tip from my amiable driver: go to 
an ordinary bar and ask for a glass of 
Blanc mousseux. It is cheap, tastes and 
bubbles like champagne. 

All in all a restful four days in a place 
unrivalled for scenic beauty. The Nice 
beach (all pebbles and small stones, 
by the way) is always filled with bathers 
at this time of the year. The state of 
undress, on the beach and the streets, 
must be seen to make one appreciate 
why clothing is so desirable for most of 
us! 


Barcelona, August 11-13, 1960. On previ- 
ous trips I had flown over Barcelona. 
This time I decided to spend a few days 
there, as I wanted to visit the exhibition 
of Catalonian frescoes. It was more than 
worthwhile. The Museo de Arte de Cata- 
lufia is housed in the National Palace of 
Montjuich, in a park high above the 
city. The palace itself, like so many 
official buildings of the past century, in 
Barcelona and Madrid, is of the wed- 
ding cake variety, but its vast halls are 
filled with the marvelous frescoes of 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; very 
fine gothic paintings and gilded retables; 
polychromed statues and crucifixions. 
At first I thought of pin-pointing what 
I felt were the finest examples, but soon 
gave up as each new fresco and statue, 
as I went along, seemed to be as fine as 
previous ones. Altogether a marvelous 
collection and well worth a brief stop in 
that city. The same can be said of an- 
other, smaller museum near the cathe- 
dral, the Museo Federico Marts. To ob- 
tain photographic reproductions of 
these masterpieces is another matter. 
Spain is not as publicity conscious as 
Italy, for example. There are many fine 
monuments in equally fine churches (I 
visited a few last year on the way 
through Avila, Valladolid, Zamora, 
Leon) but either they have not been 
officially photographed or the where- 
abouts of such material and how to get 
it are a mystery for the average tourist. 
In Barcelona I was finally directed to 
the Ampliaciones y reproducciones Mas, near 
the cathedral, but even the guides who 
sell postcards in both museums did not 
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tell me about the place. My information 
was given me by the Colon Hotel porter. 
This source of documentation is on the 
top floor of an old house. Even there I 
could only find eleven of the many 
photographs I was looking for. Of 
course, the language barrier is always a 
difficulty but, even so, I felt that the 
authorities in Spain miss a trick by not 
exploiting their many architectural 
treasures. 

Another two hours’ ride around the 
city reveals, as in all large cities in 
Europe, a good deal of building; houses 
and apartment buildings, much of it of 
very good design, it seemed to me. It is 
in the matter of elegant detail that the 
European designers have the edge over 
us in the US. I noticed this in the French 
plane, the Caravelle; also in the Forum 
movie house in Nice; in the restaurant 
and rooms of the Colon Hotel, here in 
Barcelona. When European designers 
are good they are very good, indeed; 
when bad, their work can be atrocious. 


Madrid, August 14-16, 1960. A few days 
here to check several details prior to 
the publication of articles and illustra- 
tions on the .Dominican School of 
Theology. I had seen the building last 
year and this time my general impres- 
sion of the total job and of Susana 
Polac’s sculpture and Adolf Winternitz’s 
windows was as good as the first time 
I saw the place. Landscaping will 
eventually make it look even better. 

The Prado museum is always a “‘must”’ 
when in Madrid. The wealth of paint- 
ings by Goya, Velasquez, El Greco, and 
many others really make this museum 
one of the best in the world — in qual- 
ity and in quantity, but not in general 
presentation. Many fine paintings can 
be seen only with difficulty as they 
are hung between large windows. When 
I asked a Spanish friend why a change 
was not made (for example, why not 
hang some of the paintings on panels 
and at an angle from the wall!) he sug- 
gested that one reason might be that 
several of the elderly curators and 
others connected with the present ad- 
ministration of the museum were still 
around and their “professional integrity” 
must be protected for the time being. 
As good an excuse as any other! 

As in former trips I stayed at the 
Hotel Florida but, for a change, I spent 
one day in the Castellana Hilton hotel, 
a fancy place. I have never stayed in 
hotels in Miami or Las Vegas but I 
imagine this Madrid palace is on the 
same scale — an immense lobby, shops, 


bar, open-air restaurant with pool near 
which, in the evening, a lady harpist, 
(she looked like a Botticelli angel) a 
guitarist and a cellist play classical and 
discreet jazz music. My second floor 
room had a balcony, dripping with 
shrubbery, etc., over-looking this gar- 
den. Since they played until eleven- 
thirty I dozed off to the soft strains of 
I don’t know what. (An excellent drink, 
called Castellana Sherry; La Ina sherry, 
lemon, brandy, curagao.) 


Lisbon, August 17-21, 1960. One of my 
favorite cities. The last time I was here 
I had discussed the possibility of mate- 
rial for publication with a young archi- 
tect, Anténio de Freitas Leal, who has 
designed several churches and who is 
very much interested in the revival of 
religious art in Portugal. In fact the 
group he is interested in, Movimento de 
renovagdo da arte religiosa, is a cousin to 
our own Society, faced with many of 
the same problems and difficulties. We 
discussed the matter of photographs and 
articles and some day we can have a 
‘Report on Portugal,” to follow those 
already published. I met two other 
architects who will contribute to such a 
report — Sebastiao Formosinho San- 
chez and Raul C. Ramalho. By a happy 
circumstance, another young Portu- 
guese architect I had met during the 
Munich meetings of stac, had returned 
to Lisbon, Diogo Pimentel. All these 
young architects are intensely interested 
in the same problems that have plagued 
or cheered the life of our Society these 
past thirty years. In their enthusiasm 
they urged me to do the very things we 
have been doing for years, and their 
analysis of the problems they faced in 
Portugal reminded me of the early days 
of our Society’s budding life at Ports- 
mouth Priory. Hope springs eternal, but 
it is refreshing, nevertheless, to find 
young artists and architects in other 
countries who re-discover the same ideas 
and feel as convinced of their solutions 
as we were thirty years ago. 

Thanks to Mr Leal I visited Sintra 
and Setubal, not too far from Lisbon. 
Then I hired a car and an English- 
speaking driver (he did not speak Eng- 
lish too fluently, but welcomed prac- 
tice) and we visited the great churches 
and abbeys at Alcobaga, Batalha (the 
most important monument in Portugal 
and one of the most remarkable in 
Europe) it is the symbol of national 
independence and the embodiment of 
a vow and a victory by King John I, 
August 14, 1385); a stop at Fatima — 
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very quiet these days. The church itself, 
at least the exterior, is an improvement 
on Lourdes. The statue of Our Lady of 
Fatima by Father Thomas McGlynn, 
O P is in place in the central niche of the 
facade. Then on to Tomar, another 
marvelous monument of Portuguese 
religious architecture; a short stop at 
Santarem, and back to Lisbon. As part 
of the proposed illustrative section of the 
report on Portugal there will be a two- 
page layout featuring these monuments 
to Portuguese history. If anyone reading 
these notes plans to make this trip I 
would offer a suggestion; break the 
journey at Tomar and stay overnight at 
the Estalagem de Santa Iria. It is situated 
in a delightful park, with a nearby lake. 
The rates are reasonable: one person, 
about $1.75 to $2.25 a room; for two, 
add fifty per cent. 

Lastly a visit to a fine exhibition com- 
memorating the work of exploration 
and of discovery of Henry the Naviga- 
tor, in the fifteenth century. The cere- 
monies commemorating the five hun- 
dreth anniversary took place on August 
gth, with participation of navies from 
many countries and the presence of the 
president of Brazil. When you remember 
that the population of Portugal in the 
fifteenth century was about two million, 
these voyages of exploration and dis- 
covery become all the more extraor- 
dinary. The exhibition, extremely well- 
designed and installed in the museum 
at Belem, normally reserved for folk 
art, was a revelation to me. 

Thanks to Mr Sanchez, who wanted 
to show me plans of a new church he has 
designed, I visited a garden I had 
missed on previous trips. It is called 
Estufa Fria, for which a free translation 
might be ‘‘a cool, enclosed space.” A 
riot of controlled vegetation, on differ- 
ent levels, with occasional pools — all 
covered with a simple lattice of wood 
slats, painted green—a cool place, 
indeed. 

In Lisbon, as in other places, many 
new apartment houses are being erected, 
all with balconies — gay colors, pastel 
shades of blue, green, yellow — and 
generally of very good design. 


New York, August 26, 1960. We all have 
a hobby or two, and one of mine is to 
collect postcards and all kinds of cata- 
logues and books from many lands 
which may yield some useful informa- 
tion for the magazine. These data, plus 
the publications and newspapers I re- 
ceive monthly, in exchange for Lrrur- 
GICAL Arts, yield, I assume, from ten 
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to twenty per cent of the material I 
eventually collect for publication. There 
is one drawback to these professional 
hobbies; after each trip the problem of 
space in the small office of the Society 
becomes more acute. 

Today was partly devoted to a clean- 
up job in the photographic and editorial 
files of the 1930’s, to make room for 
more recent work. As I browsed through 
the many manila envelopes containing 
texts, correspondence, and photographs 
— some labelled “‘hold for committee’’; 
“accepted”; “to be reviewed”, I was 
surprised at the now largely uninterest- 
ing material we collected in those dis- 
tant days. We were then in the grip 
of rubrical niceties. The illustration of 
a plan altar table, with a round and 
fully veiled tabernacle; an antependium 
and a canopy over the altar — all these 
were sufficient to have the illustration 
held over for possible publication. And 
if the design of the building recalled 
some emasculated detail of the past then 
the design was safe! Much of this mate- 
rial is now of little value and I now have 
more room in one filing cabinet for 
what I have gathered these past two 
years. 


September 2, 1960. A friend tells me that 
an architect who designs churches said 
I was a disturbing influence (I wish 
he had said “stimulating’’) because I 
paid so little attention to what has long 
been accepted as normal procedure in 
“Catholic” professional circles. He was 
all the more disturbed because he knew 
I had labored for over fifteen years as a 
draftsman in such offices and should be, 
by all respectable and accepted stand- 
ards, in the groove of this normal(!) 
procedure. But why? Is it reprehensible 
to grow and to shed certain prejudices 
which were seldom valid anyway? Does 
the unavoidable accumulation of years 
mean that we become necessarily atro- 
phied in our thinking or in our accept- 
ance of the possibility that the present 
may contain seeds of vitality in the arts? 
If this “disturbed” architect should ever 
make himself known to me we can have 
lunch together and perhaps share a 
stimulating conversation. 


Birmingham, Michigan. September 15, 1960. 
Invited to be on the jury of a religious 
art show, sponsored by Holy Name 
parish of Birmingham. The other mem- 
bers were the Reverend Michael Kol- 
tuniak, of Saints Cyril and Methodius 
seminary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 
and David R. Campbell, ara, president 


of the American Craftsmen’s Council, 
New York City. Staging such an ex- 
hibition costs more than many of us 
realize. In this case, for instance, the 
prizes were rather handsome — a total 
of $3600.00 — for a purchase prize, for 
painting, sculpture, mosaic, and metal- 
craft. 

Having been on similar juries in 
various parts of the country in recent 
years I see “old friends” among the 
works sent in by artists. And it is only 
natural that this should happen, since 
the better-known artists are solicited 
from many quarters and they cannot 
always send in a new work if only for the 
reason that such pieces may be in the 
gallery of their dealers or in place in a 
church, or in a private collection. 

The type of religious art exhibition 
we should have in this country, perhaps 
once a year — or even every other year 
— must be one planned on a professional 
basis — with proper national, even in- 
ternational, publicity. In the meantime 
such exhibitions as the one sponsored by 
Holy Name parish in Birmingham 
should be welcomed. 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania. October 4-6, 
1960. A lecture at Seton Hill College, as 
part of the first biennial conference on 
contemporary religious art, organized 
by the Religious Art Center of America. 
In the introduction to a leaflet giving 
facts and figures on the exhibition held 
in connection with this conference, 
Father Williams Granger Ryan, presi- 
dent of the College and of the Center, 
states: “It may here be permissible to 
note that much American religious art 
suffers from sterile imitativeness, pious 
prettiness, formalistic rigidity, commer- 
cialism, mass-production. All this is to 
say that too much of it lacks true reli- 
gious inspiration and content — that 
content of religious truth and signifi- 
cance which is instilled into the work 
out of the artist’s contemplation, and 
which in turn makes the work speak to 
the soul. American religious art, in 
a word, suffers from the cleavage be- 
tween religious art, religious faith, reli- 
gious thought, and religious action, in- 
cluding prayer. This trend will be 
reversed only when the society of reli- 
gious men recovers a strong sense of the 
sacred and of religious art as its iconic 
expression. To this end the Religious 
Art Center of America is dedicated.” 
An afternoon at Saint Vincent’s Arch- 
abbey, Latrobe. In the new library 
building and in one of the monastery’s 
corridors I found a fine exhibition of 


prints of the work of modern artists — 
Barlach, Beckmann, Bonnard, Braque, 
Chagall, Derain, Leger, Laurens, Ma- 
nessier, Moore, Picasso, Lautrec, Vla- 
minck, Rouault, and others. All prints 
are reasonably priced and a number 
purchased. I was told that such exhibi- 
tions are usual events throughout the 
year. A fine idea. The best way to gain 
an appreciation of the work of our 
artists today is to be exposed to it. 


South Bend, Indiana. October 7, 1960. No 
matter how I try to keep the Society’s 
editorial files in order there is always 
something missing. This time I needed 
a photograph to illustrate Mestrovic’s 
text, on page 13 of this issue; also several 
other photographs to add to the mate- 
rial sent to me by John Bunting, of 
England. It was an opportunity to take 
up with Father Anthony Lauck, csc, 
the problem of illustrations for his pro- 
posed article on the windows in the 
chapel of Moreau seminary. Then to 
discuss matters of general interest with 
Frank Montana, head of the department 
of architecture at the University of 
Notre Dame; particularly concerning 
the art section of the liturgical weeks. 
When I review the editorial work of 
these past ten days I find that I now 
know personally most of the collabora- 
tors to the quarterly, here and abroad. 
This close and personal contact keep the 
magazine on a constant alert and, I 
hope, keeps me from getting stodgy or 
too complacent. 


Saint Paul, Collegeville, Minnesota — Web- 
ster, Wisconsin. October 8-10, 1960. 

A few sessions with Frank Kacmarcik 
usually produce results. He has often 
been my guide to various places in this 
general area. At Saint John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, I could see the progress 
made in the construction of the great 
abbey church (designed by Marcel 
Breuer) since my last visit about two 
years ago. Another year should see the 
completion and dedication of this church 
and the installation of the many works 
of art. This planning and gathering of 
works of art has been under the direc- 
tion and supervision of a very active and 
able committee: Dom Benedict Avery, 
osB; Dom Joachim Watring, osB, 
and Frank Kacmarcik. I was privileged 
to be present at two meetings of the 
committee. Their approach to the ques- 
tion of commissioning great artists is 
an excellent one. I read a number of the 
letters sent to these artists, in the United 
States and abroad; also the replies re- 
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ceived from a number of them. These 
should eventually provide a guide for 
anyone who wishes to place this prob- 
lem on its proper basis and in the logical 
sequence: first, undoubted talent and 
technical competence; second, sym- 
pathy for and understanding of the 
subject matter; third, a willing accept- 
ance of the “‘discipline’’ of the commis- 
sion. At this point the religious affiliation 
of the artists might be considered. It is 
on this basis that the correspondence 
between the members of the art com- 
mittee at Saint John’s Abbey and the 
artists takes on its full meaning and 
importance for the development of sacred 
art for the great abbey church and, by 
extension, for all future work to be done 
for the Church in this country. 

Then to Crescent Lake to take an- 
other look at the small church of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary and on 
to Webster to see the new church of 
Saint John the Baptist, in course of 
construction. The design is one of 
“elegant simplicity” and since Frank 
Kacmarcik will control all the work to 
be done in the interior we should 
eventually see something of a high 
order of excellence in this part of Wis- 
consin. Fortunately he has a very sym- 
pathetic, understanding, and patient 
client, Father Joseph Kelchak. 

My last visit to Saint Paul was an- 
other experience in parish building 
planning. A meeting in the rectory of the 
Church of the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The pastor, Monsignor 
Raymond Rutkowski, had invited us 
and a number of young priests to dis- 
cuss with him plans for a new church, 
to be built in 1962. At his invitation 
Frank and I expressed our views, after 
which the discussion became general. 
Here again the “attitude”’ of the poten- 
tial client can direct the eventual opera- 
tion in a creative and positive approach 
to all problems. This future parish plan 
may well be another link in the growing 
chain of achievement in the United 
States. 


Bismarck, North Dakota. October 11-12, 
1960. I had heard of the building of 
Annunciation Priory several years ago, 
during the liturgical week at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. Seven miles from 
Bismarck, on Apple Creek Road, is a 
group of buildings, also designed by 
Marcel Breuer, that should make his- 
tory in the architectural profession and 
in the Benedictine communities in this 
land. As in the case of the small church 
at Webster, Wisconsin, the design is one 


of “elegant simplicity”? — brick, con- 
crete (painted white), wood — all used 
with restraint and distinction. The use 
of photo-murals of great Italian frescoes 
is a comparatively inexpensive but very 
effective method of bringing the needed 
decorative element. Situated in rolling, 
mountainous country, this group of 
buildings bring a fresh, clean note to 
the great open spaces. What a relief 
from the congestion in New York City, 
and how I wish some of our European 
friends could visit this part of the United 
States! 


Recent Publications 


LE CRUCIFIX DES ORIGINES AU 
CONCILE DE TRENTE. Etude Icono- 
graphique. By Dr Paul Thoby, conservateur 
honoraire du Musée Thomas Debrée de 
Nantes. Editée par Bellanger, Place du 
Bon-Pasteur, Nantes. New York: Witten- 
born. 1959. (Iwo hundred and eighty 
three pages, four hundred illustrations, six 
color plates.) $27.75. 

In his foreword Marcel Aubert ad- 
mires the vast undertaking of a history 
of the crucifix from its beginning to the 
sixteenth century, and recalls that the 
author had planned this study as early 
as 1908 together with his brother, 
Abbot Henri-Marie Thoby, who died 
that very year. Humbly the author 
himself speaks of forty years of research 
and of forty years of painstaking col- 
lecting of photographs from all over the 
world to document this study. 

Now this monumental book, with its 
four hundred fine photographs, has ap- 
peared. Every work of art described is 
reproduced, the exact measurements of 
each object are given. The photographs, 
indicative of the scope of the work, in- 
clude representations from many coun- 
tries, principally France, England, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and Sweden, and of 
all media, whether manuscript, mosaic, 
ivory, enamel, wood, stone, stained 
glass, or tapestry. Objects from the au- 
thor’s evidently exquisite collection are 
included. 

The text begins with a chapter on 
the available historic evidence con- 
cerning the gruesome torture on the 
cross; it deals with the manner in which 
the condemned was attached to the 
cross, the kind of garments worn, the 
thickness and length of the nails. In- 
cluded is a discussion of the specific 
manner of death induced by cruci- 


fixion, based on a study by the physician 
Dr Barbet (1950). 

Then follow chapters on the crucifix 
in art—and on crucifixions. These 
must, of course, be considered when 
the illustrations include historic per- 
sonages. 

The part on early Christian art to 
the eighth century is the most com- 
plete, containing all the important ex- 
amples of the period. The byzantine is 
also well represented. The chapters on 
romanesque and gothic art bring to- 
gether an astoundingly vast amount of 
material. One misses some interesting 
objects, such as the Irish cross from 
Monasterboice or the golden book 
cover from the Morgan Library in New 
York. But it would indeed be impos- 
sible to reproduce all crucifixes and 
crucifixions. It is only a question of the 
representative types with their variants. 
All this essentially has been accom- 
plished for the middle ages. 

The author also includes some of the 
symbolism of which the crucifixion 
became part. He explains, for instance, 
the skull of Adam under the cross, and 
the scene of Virtues crucifying Christ. 
This type of allegory, however, in- 
terests him less. He may describe a 
crucifixion without mentioning that, in 
this context, it shows the fulfillment of 
an Old Testament prophecy, the sacri- 
fice of Abraham, though he does in- 
clude a number of scenes of God the 
Father holding His crucified Son. But 
he does not trace nor follow the scene 
with any specific references. It is the 
crucifix alone that interests him, even if 
he mentions the appearance of the sun 
and the moon, the personifications of 
the Church and the Synagogue, the 
Blessed Virgin and Saint John, and 
finally the crowd that makes the 
crucifixion an historic spectacle. 

The last two chapters, on the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, are the most 
summary and the least representative. 
With the enormous amount of painting 
and sculpture available, these chapters 
could make a new book, and here are 
treated simply as the end of a tradition, 
with arbitrary examples taken from 
here and there. The author disap- 
proves of the art of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and he especially disapproves of 
the novel manner of the sixteenth 
century. 

Dr Thoby, in his preface, expresses 
the fear that the text may have the 
dryness of a catalogue, since the four 
hundred descriptions contain essential- 
ly the same elements. It has. As a 
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matter of fact, the book is a catalogue. 
Every work of art is described in great 
detail; for the exact measurements of 
every object one is indeed grateful. 
_ Every chapter, however, is followed by 
a number of summaries and charts, 
which are redundant: 1) a summary 
enumerating all the features just de- 
scribed; 2) a chart with pen drawings 
showing these features again — a sort of 
abstract of the photograph supplied; 
3) a chart of objects the author feels 
can be dated precisely. It should, in- 
cidentally, be said that the dating of 
all the objects concurs with the results 
of modern scholarship. It is undoubted- 
ly Dr Thoby’s scientific attitude that 
contributes to the exactness of the 
catalogue but, like most catalogues, this 
one gives the facts but leaves you with- 
out sympathy. The monuments remain 

- - monuments. They do not become 
expressions of changing intellectual or 
emotional climates, although Dr Thoby, 
a devout Catholic and a most learned 
man, often quotes from appropriate 
texts. 

The bibliography concentrates on 
the essential books in the field, but one 
fine and detailed study seems to be un- 
known to Dr Thoby — Mrs E. Sand- 
berg-Valala’s La croce dipinta @ l’icono- 
grafia della passione, Verona, 1929. 

An interesting chapter might have 
been developed on the use of the 
crucifix. Which ones were placed on 
the altar, which were carried in proces- 
sion, which were worn as pendants, or 
hung from beams of the churches, or 
erected as calvaries? Interesting, also, 
would have been a discussion of when 
and where these uses were instituted. 

These criticisms should not detract 
from the great value of a beautiful 
and scholarly work. Its real contribu- 
tion consists in the collection of widely 
dispersed material and its superb illus- 
trations. This makes it an indispensable 
reference work for any one interested 
in the history of the crucifix. 

Frances G. GopWIN 
Art department, Queens College, 
New York. 


THE STRUCTURES OF EDUARDO 
TORROFA. By Eduardo Torroja. New 
York: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 1958. 
$8.50. 

The marked difference that exists 
between architect and engineer as they 
function in the United States and in 
Europe lies in that specialization which 
takes place in America as compared to 
the European attitude of generalization, 


or master builder, concept. In recent 
years, a growing number of these Euro- 
pean engineer-architects have been 
brought to our attention: the late Swiss 
engineer Robert Maillart, Italy’s Pier 
Luigi Nervi, Mexico’s Felix Candela, 
and Spain’s Eduardo Torroja. Torroja 
quite naturally invites comparison with 
these. contemporaries. In making this 
comparison, however, it is necessary to 
mark clearly the building economies of 
their respective nations. With the pos- 
sible exception of Mexico’s Candela, 
whose work is most similar to that of 
Torroja, none finds himself in a nation 
so economically crippled as Spain. Con- 
crete is the natural material to all these 
men, since steel is prohibitively expen- 
sive for their countries. But in Spain 
even the timber to fabricate concrete 
formwork is costly and difficult to find. 
Torroja, nonetheless, has made of these 
restrictions a raison détre for the sim- 
plicity, logic, and beauty of his struc- 
tures. 

Lacking the fame and large commis- 
sions of Nervi, Torroja has solved his 
problems on a more modest scale and 
with perhaps greater use of his imagina- 
tion. He has done considerable work in 
shell concrete construction which Nervi, 
despite his progress in “ferro-concrete,” 
has never found reason to utilize. Tor- 
roja’s accomplishments have been broad 
in scope and have resulted in more 
heavy construction than have Candela’s 
and more purely architectural solutions 
than Maillart’s. The thirty structures 
analyzed in this book include: large 
shells such as the famous Madrid race- 
course; viaducts and aqueducts for 
which, as early as the thirties, he used 
special techniques of post-tensioning the 
steel reinforcing to prevent damage to 
the concrete from water seepage; special 
structures, typified by a dodecahedron- 
shaped coal silo; steel and composite 
structures such as his large bridges; and, 
of special interest, the shells and vaults 
used in his churches. 

The church work presented varies 
widely in size and merit. All suffer from 
the same lack of attention to architec- 
tural detailing which seems to be the 
failure common to these architect- 
engineers. In general it might be said for 
Torroja that the more difficult the prob- 
lem, the more imaginative the finished 
result. Among his large churches, the 
Pont de Suert in the Pyrénées is cer- 
tainly the most successful. The nave is 
formed of “lobes” of hollow brick con- 
struction that vault the interior and, as 
exposed structural forms, create what 


must be a rewarding architectural 
space. In almost humorous understate- 
ment, Torroja prefaces his description 
of this church by commenting that one 
of the requirements was not to break 
with the time-honored Catholic tradi- 
tion nor to introduce by radical archi- 
tectural innovation anything that would 
interfere with the residents’ idea of what 
a church should be. On studying the 
photographs one might assume that 
church building committees in Spain 
are fortunately more liberal than their 
American counterpart. 

In one of his most modest structures, 
Torroja has created a gemlike shrine- 
shelter that suggests an interesting 
adaptation for American usage. Five 
thousand feet up on a mountain plateau, 
and perched on the bank of a stream 
where sportsmen fish for trout, this 
simple shell rises from its stone base like 
a starched white hood, providing all 
who pass with a place to rest and a 
shelter against the frequent violent 
storms of the area. The shell covers a 
small shrine and a sculptured dove from 
which it derives its name, Holy Spirit. 
It is complete in the simplicity of its 
structural expression and the generosity 
of its purpose. This type of shelter sug- 
gests undeveloped possibilities for use in 
America — perhaps in our national 
parks or ski slopes, modest structures 
that would express the Christian thought, 
“T am here— pause a minute and 
rest.” 
Davin JEREMIAH HURLEY 

Architect, New York. 


ART AND ILLUSION. A study in the 
psychology of pictorial representation. By 
E. H. Gombrich. New York. Bollingen 
series — Pantheon Books. 1960. $10.00. 
This ‘‘study of the psychology of 
pictorial representation’? was initially 
presented by E. H. Gombrich as the 
A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts 
for 1956 under the title of ““The Visible 
World and the Language of Art.” Its 
theme, the evolution of style in painting 
and the graphic arts, and the corollary 
explanation of “why art has a history,” 
proceeds from ideas first articulated in 
the closing chapter of Mr Gombrich’s 
remarkable book The Story of Art: 
“But what should a painter experiment 
with and why can he not be content to 
sit down before nature and paint it to 
the best of his abilities? The answer 
seems to be that art has lost its bearings 
because artists have discovered that the 
simple demand that they should ‘paint 
what they see is self-contradictory. .. . 
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We have come to realize more and more 
. that we can never neatly separate 

what we see from what we know,” 

(page 421). 

In addressing himself to the question 
of “‘what we see’’ and ‘‘what we know,” 
Mr Gombrich deals with issues pre- 
viously raised in Rudolf Arnheim’s Art 
and Visual Perception. Whereas that vol- 
ume examined the visual image from 
the restrictive standpoint of gestalt psy- 
chology, Mr Gombrich’s investigation 
draws heavily upon the specialized 
literatures of psychology, philosophy, 
music, and social science, as well as the 
fine arts. His thesis should offer a 
worthy challenge to the capacities of 
even the most informed reader. 

The author sees the whole problem of 
perception and representation as a com- 
plex network of inter-relationships. In 
his description of the recognition process, 
he makes use of a vocabulary not 
generally employed by art historians, 
but common to the idiom of the social 
scientist: “Perception employs all its 
resources to weed out harmful illusions, 
but it may sometimes fail to ‘disprove’ a 
false hypothesis — for instance, when it 
deals with illusionist works of art” 
(page 29). 

For Mr Gombrich, this process of 
selection or analysis is not only inherent 
in the act of perception, but extends 
also to the creative process. Arguing 
that “the familiar will always remain 
the starting point for the rendering of 
the unfamiliar” (page 82), he postulates 
the existence of conventions for the 
familiar which he calls “schemes.” 
These are working models for forms 
which the artist constantly tests and im- 
proves through experience. With amaz- 
ing clarity, Mr Gombrich summarizes: 
“To the middle ages, the scheme is the 
image; to the post-medieval artist it is 
the starting point for corrections, ad- 
justments, adaptations, the means to 
probe reality and to wrestle with the 
particular” (page 173). 

Mr Gombrich seems convinced of the 
practicability of applying scientific meth- 
ods to the province of the art historian. 
John Constable’s ‘Wivenhoe Park,” a 
picture with which he initially confronts 
the reader and to which he continually 
returns, represents, if one may borrow a 
phrase from the author, a visual hypo- 
thesis against which he tests various 
ideas fundamental to his argument. 
This landscape reflects a concept of 
painting which ultimately found ex- 
pressionin the artist’s statement: ‘“‘Paint- 
ing is a science, and should be pursued 


as an inquiry into the laws of nature. 
Why, then, may not landscape painting 
be considered as a branch of natural 
philosophy, of which pictures are. but 
experiments?” (page 33). 

In Mr Gombrich’s view, the painter 
inquires not so much into the nature 
of the physical world as into the nature 
of “our reactions to it.’? He is not con- 
cerned with causes, therefore, but rather 
with the “mechanisms of certain effects.” 
His results will always be tentative be- 
cause “the truth of a painting will al- 
ways be relative...” (page 49) — 
relative to the conditions of time, me- 
dium, existing schemes, the perceptual 
abilities of his public, etc. 

In analyzing “the beholder’s share” 
Mr Gombrich has rendered a great 
service to artists and historians alike. 
Seldom has the viewer’s attitude been 
accorded such prominence in discussions 
of the problem of representation. Em- 
phasizing the give and take between the 
artist and his audience, the author con- 
cludes that the painter’s skill in suggest~- 
ing must be matched by the public’s 
ability to take hints in the formation 
of what he calls “appropriate mental 
sets.” He underlines the emergence, 
especially in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, of a psychological 
theory of art which stressed the inter- 
play between artist and beholder in 
terms of the latter’s greater participa- 
tion or projection into the work of art. 
An illustration of this element of pro- 
jection is provided by a detail from 
Giotto’s “Last Judgment” in the Arena 
Chapel in Padua. There, a cross is held 
aloft by two angels; at the bottom and 
behind the cross we can perceive the 
feet, hands, and part of the head of the 
unseen body. Somehow we manage to 
complete the body, and deduce that 
this is one of the souls seeking refuge 
from the tormenting devils at the left, 
but, as Mr Gombrich observes, ‘‘. . . 
it is left to us whether we want to inter- 
pret this hidden figure as the soul of 
the donor, who kneels close by, or . . . 
as that of the artist himself” (page 212). 

The book reveals additional instances 
of the author’s brilliant insight, always 
tempered by his unfailing common 
sense. There are as well many useful 
definitions: ‘“Texture,’”? Mr Gombrich 
asserts “‘is the way light behaves when 
it hits a particular surface,’ and “the 
etc. principle” is ‘the assumption we 
tend to make that to see a few members 
of a series is to see them all’’ (page 220). 
In a lighter but no less instructive vein, 
are Mr Gombrich’s games. To illus- 


trate the problem of re-creating struc- 
tural relationships in representation, he 
limits himself experimentally to the use 
of two words, ping and pong. Which, he 
asks, do we make elephant or cat, 
which, Rembrandt or Watteau? The 
answer seems remarkably clear. 

This reviewer is particularly grateful 
to both the author and his publishers for 
the wisdom and taste exercised in choos- 
ing the more than three hundred repro- 
ductions which illustrate this handsome 
volume. 

In the introduction to his book, Mr 
Gombrich modestly expresses his con- 
viction that the ‘“‘psychology of artistic 
style” is unwritten. One can offer no 
higher praise to his efforts than to sug- 
gest that in Art and Illusion he has con- 
tributed to this study a most eloquent 
beginning. 

Diane M. KELDER 
Queens College, New York. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE LIT- 
URGY. By 7. H. Miller, C S C. Notre 
Dame. Fides. 1959. $6.00. 

‘Too long have we been accustomed,” 
says Father O’Toole, superior general 
of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
in his preface, ‘‘to equating the study 
of liturgy with the study of rubrics and 
ceremonies.” Now that the liturgical 
movement is attaining maturity — and 
‘social security”, so to say — priests, 
clerics, and lay people, too, have here 
an excellent book for adding that new 
dimension to the knowledge of corporate 
worship in the Catholic system. 

Although issued far in advance of the 
new Corpus Rubricarum, which comes 
into effect in January, neither jot nor 
title will need changing to keep abreast 
of the Holy Father. 

In a work so long and sysbecisatiby as 
this — the whole area of public worship 
treated on the historical side — it is 
good to see that the author can make a 
topic speak for itself, with references to 
recent developments and publications. 
This is a book for all to read and enjoy. 

"THE REVEREND GERALD ELLARD, $ J 

Saint Mary’s College, 
Saint Marys, Kansas. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF ED- 
MUND BISHOP. By Nigel Abercrombie. 
London, Longmans. 1959. 

In 1923, six years after Bishop’s 
death, no less an authority than Anton 
Baumstark, in his extraordinarily bril- 
liant little book Vom geschichtlichen Wer- 
den der Liturgie as unreadable as it is 
invaluable, wrote as follows: “The 
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historical investigation of the liturgy in 
modern times has had only one great 
representative — the Englishman, Ed- 
mund Bishop. His literary production in 
this field was self-effacing work in 
miniature with which were combined the 
inner dimensions of a G.B. de Rossi or a 
Theodore Mommsen. With precise ad- 
herence to a most rigorous method in 
the investigation of details he combined 
a genius’ broad vision for fundamental 
truths of decisive importance and for 
comprehensively decisive facts.’? And 
yet, as David Knowles remarks in his 
foreword to Nigel Abercrombie’s excep- 
tionally interesting biography; ‘‘When 
Edmund Bishop died at the age of 
seventy in 1917, his name was virtually 
unknown save to a couple of dozen 
scholars scattered over four or five coun- 
tries of the Europe that was then enter- 
ing upon the most bitter phase of the 
first world war.” This was no longer 
true once the handsomely printed vol- 
ume of collected studies, Liturgica His- 
torica, had come off the press in the 
following year, and it is most certainly 
not true now that this biography, truly 
written in a ‘spirit of piety,’ as the au- 
thor phrased it in a letter to the present 
reviewer in 1952, has been published. 
But it must be added at once that the 
present volume gives the reader far 
more than a history of Bishop’s scientific 
work. What we have here is a vividly 
intimate account of the reactions of a 
highly sensitive nature to all the intel- 
lectual currents of his time as these were 
reflected in ecclesiastical life. Further- 
more, much of this is presented in Bish- 
op’s words through copious extracts 
from his correspondence (two thousand 
odd letters of Bishop’s were examined by 
the author ‘along with twice that num- 
ber addressed to him over forty years by 
some four hundred people’). 

On the strictly liturgical side, such a 
chapter as that on the Roman Sacra- 
mentaries has an extraordinary interest 
for anyone who has followed the re- 
searches of recent years. (One cannot 
but be impressed to learn how slight- 
ingly Bishop thought and spoke (and 
wrote) of Duchesne’s Origines du culte 
chrétien.) But this is only one noteworthy 
topic out of many. The story of Bishop’s 
friendship with Cardinal Gasquet, his 
close collaboration with the latter in 
scholarly matters, the important part 
he played behind the scenes in the 
controversy concerning Anglican Or- 
ders, his keen interest in the ‘long hard 
struggle for the supremacy of authenti- 
cally monastic ideals in the English 


Benedictine Congregation’ — all these 
subjects and many more are set forth 
in a style no less vigorous than facile. 
To outline or summarize the intel- 
lectual history of ‘one of the last of the 
great English autodidacts,’ as David 
Knowles calls him, would be beyond 
the scope of this review, but a few at 
least of Bishop’s more important pub- 
lished studies must be mentioned. Fore- 
most among these, perhaps, is the arti- 
cle entitled, The Genius of the Roman 
Rite, which holds pride of place in the 
volume Liturgica Historica and which 
for all its brevity or because of it—a 
little more than eighteen pages — is still 
the classical statement on the subject. 
Of exceptional importance, too, is the 
article, Early Texts of the Roman Canon, 
the value of which has been fully recog- 
nized by more recent workers, such as 
Dom Bernard Botte and Dom Leo 
Eizenhofer. The result of years of study 
is to be found in the twenty-page article, 
On Some Early Manuscripts of the Gre- 
gorianum. But it would be idle here to 
append a long list of titles; a bibliog- 
raphy of one hundred eighty nine items, 
chronologically arranged, is printed at 
the end of the volume (pages 492-508). 
The reading of this biography will, it 
is to be hoped, prompt many to turn to 
Bishop’s own work where they will find 
the true perspectives of liturgical study 
opened far and wide as in the writings 
of few — if indeed any — other writers. 
It was a happy thought which led the 
Abbot of Downside to propose to Mr 
Abercrombie that he undertake the 
writing of this book. The work is a bril- 
liant success. 
Dom ANSELM STRITTMATTER, OS B 
Saint Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C. 


LITURGY AND ARCHITECTURE. By 
Peter Hammond. London. Barrie and Rock- 
lif. 1960. 375. 6 d. 

This type of book is rare. It achieves 
balance and poise while defending a 
thesis ardently and vitally. The author 
is an Anglican clergyman, secretary of 
the New Churches Research Group. He 
has thoroughly understood the problem 
of church architecture today, not only 
in the Church of England but in the 
entire Christian world. The thesis is 
forthright: living architecture and art 
depend upon the theological vision of 
the Church to realize its own function 
and that of the domus ecclesiae in a post- 
Christian society. However little we 
may like to admit that we are living 
in a post-Christian era, we must admit 
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the mentality of secularism which per- 
vades the world and frankly face the 
fact that we are not living in an age in 
which Christian faith is the dominant 
sociological perspective. 

The author has placed his theme in 
excellent historical perspective. Far 
from falling into archeological romanti- 
cism, he recognizes that in the early 
Church scripture, dogma, liturgy, the- 
ology, and personal piety were indis- 
solubly linked together. Theology was 
less a system of philosophical ideas than 
a mystery to be lived. As theology 
tended to lose its vital links with scrip- 
ture and the liturgy in the late Middle 
Ages, so the people became less appreci- 
ative of the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ of which they were living 
members, and they turned gradually 
from an understanding and reception 
of the sacrament. The theological distinc- 
tion of the functions of clergy and laity 
in worship and Christian living gradu- 
ally changed into a sociological distinc- 
tion between the two categories. The 
people were reduced to extra-liturgical 
religion and cooperation in what is 
commonly known as ‘‘church-work’’, 
such as raising money, organizing ba- 
zaars, running youth clubs, and the like. 

So much for a few spicy hints about 
the way in which he presents the theme. 
Its application to contemporary church 
architecture, which is the purpose of the 
book, is astute. Success in the usage of 
new forms, techniques, and materials 
in building does not, in the case of 
church architecture, depend upon the 
simple exploitation of such elements 
which are now available to contempo- 
rary architects. These are churches in 
which all of these elements have been 
utilized to the full, and to no avail. On 
the other hand, a return to the style of 
the basilica or to romanesque art, how- 
ever much these may have been more 
functionally suitable as expressions of 
the nature of a church building, is 
archeological and comparable to the 
romanticism which leads so many to the 
imitation of mediaeval, renaissance, and 
baroque styles. The architectural supe- 
riority of a church lies in its expression 
of a living theology based upon an au- 
thentic tradition rooted in the liturgy 
and the sacraments. The church is a 
house of corporate worship of the Body 
of Christ and the dwelling place of the 
glorified Emmanuel. If its primary func- 
tion is to provide a suitable space for the 
people of God to celebrate the Liturgy, 
it is also an embodiment, a visible mani- 
festation, of what the Church is and 
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believes. In the word of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, domus ecclesia significat — the 
church building is itself an image of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

At this point, the author has prepared 
the reader for a calm, unbiased exami- 
nation of actual realizations. His ecu- 
menical and unprejudiced approach 
allows us to rethink the great architec- 
tural and artistic problems of the past, 
and to examine with a completely open 
mind the new efforts which have found 
expression since the first World War. 
These are treated in proper perspective, 
both theologically and historically. 

Despite some repetition, which is 
easily understandable because of the 
intensely warm and inspiring style of the 
writer, we find Liturgy and Architecture is 
a major contribution to an understand- 
ing of both words used in the title. This 
is one of the best books that have ap- 
peared to date for commissions and 
architects, 

Tue REVEREND EpwaArp J. SUTFIN 
Northfield, Vermont. 


LITURGY AND CONTEMPLATION. 
By Jacques and Raissa Maritain. New York. 
P. 7. Kenedy and Sons. 1960. $2.95. 

It would be as absurd to wish to sacri- 
fice contemplation to liturgy as to wish 
to sacrifice liturgy to contemplation.” 
The purpose, then, of this book can 
hardly be mistaken. It as much defends 
the true spirit of the liturgy against some 
current misconceptions as it vindicates 
the rights of contemplation. It seeks to 
contribute to the liturgical movement 
by setting aright the relationship of con- 
templation to liturgys 

There is, however, a confusion in the 
book, stemming from the juxtaposition 
of two theses, quite independent one 
from the other, but not kept distinct 
enough in the course of the total argu- 
ment. The primary thesis might be put 
this way: there can be no conflict be- 
tween the liturgy properly understood 
and contemplation properly understood. 
Each has charity as its principle and its 
end. The liturgy, in its common prayers 
for instance, flows from the contempla- 
tion of the Church and leads to a more 
profound contemplation on the part of 
individual souls. Public worship itself, 
to escape empty formalism, must be 
principally interior, according to the 
repeated insistence of Mediator Det. 
Though in itself a work of the moral 
virtue of religion, liturgical worship lives 
on the theological virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity and should ordinarily pro- 
duce in the worshipper more intense acts 


of those virtues under the influence of 
the Spirit of God. What the pseudo- 
liturgists fail to understand in practice 
is the essentially supernatural character 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. Team 
spirit and team play are wonderful, and 
a necessary antidote to an excessive in- 
dividualism still perhaps too rife in 
America as in the rest of the Western 
world. But the Church transcends the 
merely natural limits of other societies. 
Private prayer, even clauso ostio, remains 
the prayer of a member of the Mystical 
Body by reason of the transcendent bond 
of union among all its members, the 
Holy Spirit. In the last analysis, “divine 
love is a love from Person to person.” 
When there is question of growth in 
charity towards God, the “natural so- 
cial” can never supplant the “trans- 
cendent individual.” 

Such are the broad outlines of the 
Maritains’ argumentation in defense of 
contemplation. Liturgy is ordered to 
contemplation, as the moral virtues in 
the Christian-dispensation are ordered 
to the theological virtues and the gifts of 
the Spirit. Reflections of this kind should 
put those in the vanguard of the liturgi- 
cal movement on their guard against 
being more regimental than Rome her- 
self in imposing certain liturgical forms 
on all the faithful all at once and all the 
time. Mediator Dei still sanctions the 
read or low mass. Interior participation 
is still primary in the mind of the 
Church. The Christian liberty of soul, 
so central to Pauline thought, must be 
respected even in matters liturigcal. Is it 
anti-liturgical, for instance, to wish to 
retain at least some few “low masses of 
the dawn in which there descends upon 
the soul in silence, with an unequalled 
sweetness, the dew of the feasts and 
commemorations of each day?”’ 

So much for the book’s primary thesis, 
against which there can be little solid 
argument. The second section of this 
tripartite work, however, the section 
entitled “Contemplation,” is certainly 
controversial, or at least confusing. 
Granted with Father Lallemant that 
“‘without contemplation (in some form 
or other) one will never make much 
progress in virtue” and that “it (con- 
templation) perfects faith in all the 
virtues”; granted further, with Saint 
Thomas, that the gifts of understanding 
and wisdom relate especially to con- 
templation and that contemplation “‘is 
ordered not to any love of God what- 
ever, but to perfect love” (Summa The- 
ologia, II-II, 182, 4, ad 1); granted still 
further, with Saint Bonaventure and the 


Maritains, that the “gifts (of the Spirit) 
immediately dispose one to contempla- 
tion’’ (though the term immediately might 
be open to controversy) and that there 
is no theological discontinuity between 
the gifts of the Spirit and the gift of 
contemplation; granted all these state- 
ments, it remains one thing to say that 
contemplation promotes charity and 
Christian perfection, that even some 
kind of contemplation is indispensable 
to the leading of the Christian life, 
and quite another to insist that infused 
contemplation is in the normal way of 
perfection. This latter, a thesis endorsed 
and made popular by Garrigou-La- 
grange and here subscribed to by the 
Maritains, can also be worded as fol- 
lows: all souls are called, at least in a 
remote manner, to infused contempla- 
tion. It is the secondary thesis of Liturgy 
and Contemplation. 

The Maritains take great pains to 
point out that this infused contemplation 
to which all are called often assumes 
masked forms, especially in souls largely 
given over by necessity to the active 
life. They cite Father Osende’s conten- 
tion that in such souls the prayer of the 
heart is often unconscious but nonethe- 
less real (Fruits of Contemplation, Saint 
Louis: Herder, 1953). Confusion lies 
here. Is the prayer of the heart de- 
scribed by Father Osende the infused 
contemplation of the classical mystics? 
Does the prayer of the heart constitute 
a person in the state of infused con- 
templation or in the mystical as opposed 
to the ascetical state? Or are these two 
states one? In Father Baumgartner’s 
article on contemplation in the Diction- 
naire de Spiritualité, to which this book 
makes reference, there is an interesting 
passage (Volume II, column 2181). 
According to Maritain, says Baumgart- 
ner, the mystical life, a life under the 
regime of the gifts of the Spirit, does not 
necessarily take the form of infused 
contemplation. Perhaps, then, it is not a 
question here of states at all, but of 
isolated instances of the experience of 
infused contemplation in the normal 
way of perfection. But then what of 
Osende’s continuous prayer of the heart? 
All of this is at least confusing. Mystical 
life or state, infused contemplation as 
state or as transient experience must be 
distinguished more accurately. Nor does 
Father Baumgartner seem to be as con- 
vinced as the Maritains of the neces- 
sary connection between the plenitude 
of Christian perfection and infused con- 
templation as state. All theologians agree 
that some sort of purification is neces- 
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_ sary for the fulness of Christian perfec- 


tion, but it is not at all clear that such 
purification need be accomplished 
through the essentially passive kind of 
purification characteristic of the state of 
infused contemplation (Ibid., col. 2183). 
In conclusion, there can be no doubt 
that this is a thoughtful and stimulating 
book. It aptly warns against misconcep- 
tions concerning both the Mystical 
Body and the essential nature of liturgi- 
cal worship. The Catholic world stands 
in constant danger of denying the funda- 
mental rights of contemplation and the 
contemplative life. It stands in particu- 
lar need today of bringing contempla- 
tion out of the cloister as its exclusive 
domain and into the world at large. 
Regrettable only is a certain confusion 
in the book’s treatment of contempla- 
tion. Perhaps increasing clarification 
will always be in order in an area where 
the subject treated of its very nature 
resists final analysis. 
THe REVEREND RoBErRT P. Hart, s J 
Saint Mary’s College, 
Saint Marys, Kansas. 


Correspondence 


FITZWILLIAM DEPOT, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

It is a common fact to all of us who 
strive to work in the arts that we are 
ever dissatisfied with our accomplish- 
ments. The only inspiration which 
drags us on is our deep desire to do 
better work. 

Conversations in our field of endeavor 
are not always helpful and for the most 
part not desired. It is when I feel the 
need for a common bond that I happily 
turn to the reading of LirurGcIcAL ARTS. 
It has that ‘something’ and more clearly 
expressed by yourself: “‘to help in creat- 
ing an atmosphere, a climate, in which 
good work will be produced in a normal 
and healthy manner.” 

Your quarterly does not merely 
scratch the surface but gets down to the 


core, impartial, large in scope. Necessity 
at times produces repetitious remarks 
which, however, are never written to 
tear down but rather to replace and cor- 
rect. Sometimes the impact of loss does 
awaken a deeper meaning for liturgical 
life. I speak of the loss of something that 
we had right along and suddenly other 
forces that swept it aside — and it is no 
longer there. This revitalization gives 
birth to a new awakening; for example, 
the change in the liturgy of Holy Week. 
Exit, we hope, of the misunderstanding 
of all that is going on in worship as being 
little more than ‘mysterious symbols’ 
without active and mature thought and 
appreciation. 

The life work of LrrurcicaL ARTS in 
compiling all of its tremendous data de- 
serves a vote of thanks from everyone. 

The contributors to the publication 
are striving to spark a rebirth of sacred 
language — to clear up the mind. We 
must pray. But it is worth it — with all 
the struggle in it. a 

Very truly yours, 
Joun E. EcKBERGs 
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Different Marian appela 
tions have inspired a varied 
artistic expression of the 
Theotokos. Enthroned in 
this chapel is the image of 
Our Lady of Mercy carved 
in botticino marble. 
RAMBUSCH 


40 W. 13th ST., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 
DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 
Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 

DESIGNERS 
Armento Metal Arts Company, 257 East Delavan Avenue 
Buffalo 8, New York. 
Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
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Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 


Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


ORGANS 
Austin Organs, Incorporated, Hartford 1, Connecticut. 


The Holtkamp Organ Company, 2909 Meyer Avenue, Cleve- 
land 9, Ohio. 
SILVERSMITHS 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 

Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 

Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8 
Wisconsin. 
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Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Frederic L. Leuchs, Inc., 58 West 15 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 
Marywood Studios, P. O. Box 95, Northfield, Vermont. 
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ALBIN ELSKUS 


DESIGNER ¢ CRAFTSMAN IN STAINED GLASS 


43 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-4853 
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Gilles Beaugrand 
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Silversmiths 
846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


AN ARTIST’S NOTEBOOK 


By 
Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. 


Foreword by Urban Nagle, O.P. 


Notes by William R. O'Brien, M.M., psychiatrist 


“This is a book of equanimity and unprejudiced 
thought, wherein with great simplicity complex and 
obscure problems are resolved ... and they are re- 
solved with simplicity because Sister Mary leans upon 


sound doctrine that is true and clear...’—Dr Eva 


Tea, professor of sacred art and esthetics, University 


of the Sacred Heart, Milan. 


$2.50, plus postage 


Send all orders to: 


Dominican Sisters, The Blue chapel, 


Union City, New Jersey 
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WILLET 


STAINED GLASS 
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ALSO 


CEMENT WINDOWS 
AND 


SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 


10 East Moreland Avenue 
(7800 Germantown Avenue) 


Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 
CHestnut Hill 7-5721 
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Tabernacle for the Lady Chapel of 
Saint Luke’s church, Evanston, Illinois. 


Executed in sterling silver and partly 
fire goldplated. 


Genuine pearls and semi-precious 
stones decorate the doors and top 
of roof. 


The four Evangelists surround the Christ 
figure and four scenes from the life 

of Mary surround the figure of the 
Blessed Virgin. 


These panels are executed in cloisonné 
enamel. The roof is decorated in 
champlevé enamel. 


ADRIAN HAMERS, Inc. 


18 Murray Street—New York 7, N. Y. 


1961 Desk Calendar of Church Feasts 
ig designed by Ann H. Grill 


Madonna and Child, — 


bronze bas-relief, —— 


four feet high [This year’s calendar, artistically illustrated, hon- 


Saint Mark's chapel, ors the Holy Trinity. It is ideal for use in rectory, 


Burlingtenig ermont office, school, home. 
The Right Reverend 
Msgr. William A. Planned for easy and accurate use of informa- 
Tennien : ‘ . ‘A . 

J tion in your Daily Missal. Carries ecclesiastical 
pastor 


approval. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ARTS 


ARMENTO 


P.O. Box 474 
Buffalo 5, New York 


Phone: 
716 TT6-2211 


$1.25 plus 15 cents postage 


Please send check with your order to: 


ANN H. GRILL 


6332 North Magnolia Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Vestments designed according 

to “ample” norms. 

Church interiors and appurtenances 
designed for artistic unity, 

with original works of sacred art 


and handicraft. 


marywood studios 


Robert W. Bonnette, director 
Box 95, Northfield, Vermont 


1961 WHEEL CALENDAR 


for Liturgical and Family Feasts 


This unique wall chart, designed by Adé Bethune, Extending beyond the church cycle of feasts is 
internationally recognized pioneer among today’s another ring intended for the use of the family circle. 
Catholic artists, shows the entire year at a glance. The In this second cycle, a daily space is reserved for 
cycle of the Church's feasts is inscribed literally as a individual owners to jot down their family calendar of 
large wheel, the fifty-two weeks radiating as spokes events, birthdays, anniversaries, etc. 


from a central atomic symbol of Christ, the Light of 


the World. Order from Saint Leo Shop 


The striking design is entirely penned in a beautiful 118 Weasmingiomotiects 


script reminiscent of a medieval manuscript. To those 
who go to daily Mass, the calendar offers a special 
usefulness, as it lists each day’s feast with its com- 
memoration, if any, and its proper color of vestments. 
Signs for the days of obligation, abstinence and fast 


are also included. 


Newport, Rhode Island. 


$1.00 each singly 
75 each in lots of ten 


50 each in lots of fifty 
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Faceted glass window in 
Valparaiso University 
Designed by Felix Senger 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS »« 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin « EVergreen 3-2200 


